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A Morning Hymn. 


HE star of morn is in the skies, 
Let prayers and praises heavenward rise 
And may the uncreated Light 
Shed on our path His sunshine bright! 


Oh, let no thought or deed of guile 
Our words misguide, our hands de;ile; 
Let truth all simple rule our tongue, 
And love our hearts,—love pure and strong! 


And as fast fleets the duteous day, 

O Christ, keep watch o’er all our way! 
Our senses guard—the soul’s wide gates — 
For there the foe in ambush waits. 


If Thou wilt keep our feet from snares, 
Our very tasks will rise to prayers: 
Finding our great cause in Thee, 
Thou, too, our great last end wilt be. 


nto the Father, God of Heaven, 
Unto the Son, be glory given, 

And to the Spirit evermore, 

One God—the God whom we adore! 


&’&8THe “strain” of teaching is most felt in Novem- 
_ber and March of,each year. Perhaps it is the weather, 
possibly the months of work preceding with no immedi- 
ate vacation prospects, but certain it is that cases of 
discipline accumulate during these months. Likewise, 
gihere is a period of strain during each day. It is said 
to come during the last half hour of school when all 
are tired, when perhaps the vitiated air of the school 
room makes pupils more irritable than at other times. 


&4.%Tur spring time is a good time to sow seeds. 
The learning of “gems” of poetry, of aphorisms and texts 
is a sort of seed-sowing in the teacher’s line. Many of 
the copy-book aphorisms of our youth have wonderful 
permanence. After all, much of the best experience of 
mankind is summed up in some little sentence teaching 
honesty, truth, purity, wisdom or temperance, and in 
this concentrated form is well worth memorizing. How 
many beautiful little four and six line poems, easily mem- 
orized in youth, bear golden fruit in later life. When- 
ever we find one of these little gems, suitable for the 
grade we teach, let us copy it into our permanent col- 
lection. A certain parochial school has a sequence of 
these gems taught from the lowest to the highest grades, 
so that on completing the course the mind is well stored 
with these beautiful chrystalized gems of. pure litera- 
ture. 

&S2.8A pire drill as a calesthenic exercise is hygienic, 
and should necessity ever arise, might save many lives. 
The plan is familiar to most of our readers. At a cer- 
tain gong signal every pupil in the school rises and starts 
in order for the hall and in regular rank passes out doors 
where the lines are again formed to return. 

In many large schools no attempt made to 
take hats, wraps ‘or. books, but the classes run through 
the halls to the various exits. On pleasant days in spring 
and fall, this drill taking only a few minutes and giv- 
ing pupils a breath of fresh air, may well be substituted 
for calesthenies. A school of a thousand puils may be 
emptied in less than three minutes without noise or con- 
fusion. 
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_the velvet glove on the iron hand, and he 
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%&% Th teacher has said in her heart: “How much 
easier it would be to discipline my room if that rough, 
noisy, boorish Hooligan boy were gone, or if that pert, 
saucy, restless Wickens girl would leave.” Nay, nay, 
others would rise up in their places. The “ease” 
bound to come to surface in*very class, and much of the 
figure he makes depends upon the teacher’s handling. 
Make much of his misdemeanors, parade his punish- 
ment before the class, and he becomes a hero. and a mar- 
tyr. Use tact, skill, judgment, practice repression, keep 
finds his oc- 


is 


cupation gone. 


% % x % 


%.% 8 LipRARIES are an invaluable aid to school work. 
Every parish should have a library, and the books should 
be in the hands of the pupils,—not alone for their edu- 
cational value, but because of their religious and eth- 
ical helpfulness. Many a parent of today remains stead- 
fast in his faith because he read “Willy Reilly” or one 
of Mrs. Sadlier’s books in some Sunday school library 
of his youth. The Catholic literature of today is replete 
with works of merit that our children should- read. 
Church societies can do no better work than to found, 
foster and support school and church libraries. Books are 
very cheap. 

% * % * 

8 8“Critp study” and “Mothers’ clubs” are ephem- 
eral fads that will fade away after leaving an impress 
for better things on our pedagogy. The activities of 
childhood need guidance, not checking. They have an 
educational value if guided along right lines. Repres- 
sion checks, dwarfs, stunts. Let the child talk, do, see 
and hear—but guide. Let “Better do” replace “Don’t.” 
Children like to be busy. It torture to the aver- 
age child to sit up in “position” in a seat and be “talked 
to” by a teacher for any length of time. 


% % 


1s 


M.A paRENT once said: “All my child got out of 
his first few years at schools was measles, whooping 
cough, mumphs and chicken-pox.” Certain it the 
primary school seems to be a storm center of epidem- 
ics. Can we do nothing to check this? There are san- 
itary precautions that the teacher is bound to observe. 
Affected children should be sent home in season, and 
drafts and chills guarded against. Never let a child sit 
in a draft. On cold days put the thermometer near the 
floor to get the temperature. There is often a difference 
of ten degrees between the air a few inches from the 
floor and that six feet above it—especially in rooms 
heated with stoves. <A teacher sitting on a platform and 
moving about may be perfectly warm and comfortable, 
while sixty little unfortunates, sitting close to the floor, 
are blue and pinched with cold. 

% * * * 
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&.% 1x the first year of its publication, The Journal 
received hundreds of letters of weleome and commendation 
from the Rev. Hierarehy, Clergy and religious teachers in 
all parts of the country. That the magazine advances in 
favor with its thousands of readers, as it grows older, is 
shown by the many reassurances of appreciation and best 
wishes, than now accompany renewals of subscription. 
More and more Catholic teachers are coming to find The 
Journal, the most complete and practical of teachers peri- 
odieals. Write the Sisters of Notre Dame, St. Vincent’s 
Orphan Asylum, Tacony, Philadelphia: “We are delight- 


ped with it, and would rather give up any of the other jour- 


; 


nals we subscribe for than yours. It is just what we 


want.” A 
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4.8%. MepaAts, prizes, honor rolls, special merit certi- 
ficates and numberless other devices are commonly used 
to stimulate scholarship, punctuality and good deport- 
ment. We must not let these baubles obscure our pur- 
pose. The end in view is to make the scholarly student 
prompt in the performance of duty, polite and courte- 
ous in manner, truthful and honest and pure of heart. 
The biography of men who have succeeded in making 
a name for themselves in the world of religion, business 
er politics, seldom discloses that they were the valedic- 
torians of their classes. Generally, they were among the 
“pluggers”’ who got along without much distinction. It 
is just possible that teachers’ tests of ability, or of the 
return made on subjects taught are in some measure 
wanting in comprehensive justness. We may be placing 
a premium on glib superficiality, or alert readiness. The 
slow-thinking, pondering-plugger is often the heavyweight 
mentally and physically, who comes to the front in the 
struggle of later life. It is not what you know, but what 
you show, that wins immediate attention, and the shop- 
man and prize-pupil who keep all their goods “in the 
show-window,” will never be rated too low. Let 
casionally prospect our classes for rough diamonds and 
silent Solomons, and warm their hearts by a little cor- 
dial appreciation. 


us Oc- 


#28. following is taken from The Eagle, the 
monthly publication of St. Clara’s college, Sinsinawa, 
Wis: 

We heartily commend to teachers The Catholic 
School Journal, Milwaukee, Wis. Sinee September ar- 
ticles from members of different religious communities 
have given peculiar interest. Those conversant with the 
teaching orders of women know that a sister must be 
thoroughly convineed of the importance of her subject 
when she expresses her thoughts in print. Hence the in- 
terest awakened by their writings. 

“An Ursuline of Brown County, Ohio,” has taken lit- 
erature and history as her topics, and her paper on the 
“Study of Literature” is stimulating, and exhaustive. 
Carola Milanis, O. S. D., has something to say on “Per- 
sonality and Method,” and as usual says it well. She 
evidently speaks from an experience gained from years 
of successful work. 

Names of bishops known as leaders in the apostolate of 
Christian education are found in the pages of The Jour- 
nal, which is well conducted, and will be found practical 
and suggestive. Yr. a2. ©. 


* 
THE TONGUE. 


“The boneless tongue, so small and weak, 
Can crush and kill,’ declared the Greek. 


» longue destroys a greater horde,” 
» Turk asserts, “than does the sword.” 


The Persian proverb wisely saith, 
“4 lengthy tongue—an early death.” 


Or sometimes takes this form instead: 
“Don’t let your tongue cut off your head. 


“The tongues can speak a word whose speed,” 
Says the Chinese, “outstrips the steed. 
While Arab sage doth this imparts 

“The tongie’s great storehouse is the heart. 


From Hebrew wit the maxim sprung, 
“Though feet should slip, ne’er let the tongue.’ 


* The sacred writer crowns the whole, 
“Who keeps his tongue doth keep his soul. 
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Character Building. 


\ SISTER OF MERCY, VALLEY FALLS, R. I. 


S INCE September we have noticed our pupils grow- 
~~ ing, day after day. The girls’ dresses have to be 
lengthened, the boys’ trousers are too short. The chil- 
dren are able to write with case a little higher on the 
board now than some months ago. We have been keen- 
ly alive to their intellectual development. Their mental 
growth has been a source of most absorbing interest and 
pleasure to us. 

But what about the character, the disposition of every 
child confided to our care? Have we, like faithful seulp- 
tors, worked to make each little one more and more like 
the great Model? This is a task that cannot possibly 
be done in the mass; it requires individual care, patience 
perseverance, and, above all, great love for souls. It is 
such an important work that it is our only reason for 
teaching. It is the one thing necessary, and if we ac- 
complish it well, most assuredly all the rest shall |i 


added. 


You tell me there is so littlk time; you are over- 
burdened with work; you have too many pupils; you 
have a class to prepare for entrance examination to the 
high school. It is true, there are times when the labor 
of character-building is unusually difficult; but impos- 
possible? Never! Our most sacred duty is to prepare 
our pupils for the final examination at the close of life’s 
school. What will all the rest matter? 

In the fifteen minutes devoted to religious instruc- 
tion each day we can do a great deal. I wonder if we 
prepare every word of that instruction carefully? This 
is the time when poor, hot-headed Charlie Dunn mus 
be encouraged to conquor his furious temper. The beau- 
tiful words, “Learn of Me, for I-am meek and humble 
of heart,” will help the lad in his hard fight against sel: 
and sin. The word-picture of St. Francis de Sales and 
his struggles will say to the boy: “What others hay: 
accomplished with the grace of God, you can do.” : 

Do not give an instruction that will lead pretty, lit- 
tle Cathleen Murray to think she falls into sin every 
time she remembers her beauty. Teach her to thank 
God for the lovely case, made to hold the most precious 
jewel—an immortal soul. 

You fear that Gerald Forbes may grow vain of the 
wonderful talents that even now you see so clearly. Do 
not try to snub him into the belief that he knows noth- 
ing. You will never succeed and you may caus him 
to hate religion. Teach him the great responsibility of 
using those talents for God and his neighbor. Let !him 
learn how worthless is fame; that he will never succ: | 
in pleasing every one, and it would not be worth t! 
effort if he could do so, for today they shout “Hosanna!’ 


and tomorrow “Crucify! 


Joseph Clancy does not tell the truth. You must 
learn the cause of this before you ean help him. Chil- 
dren have been made untruthful through fear of brutal 
punishment. Sometimes they have acquired the habit 
of handling the truth carelessly when they were mere 
babies, because foolish mothers listened to and laughed 
at their stories, thinking them “so cute.” If the chil- 
dren know that they will not be punished, so long as 
they are frank and sincere with you, dishonesty and ly- 
ing will disappear from your class. 

Mary Crowley’s sweet voice is going to be heard far 
beyond your little village. Prepare her to meet the 
world, and keep her soul unspotted from it. 


Next to the instruction in importance may be consid- 
ered the ten or fifteen minutes before school begins, when 
the children are grouped around you. ~Oh, those precious 
minutes when you gaze into the hearts of the little ones! 
Can you look back and remember the golden recreations 
spent near some gentle, holy religious ? 
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Has the world, or temptation or sin ever been able to 
efface the wonderful influence then exerted? Surely 
not. Like some sweet strain of exquisite music it has 
glided through your life, and its final chords will echo 
for all eternity. 

In this free time learn to sympathize with the little 
sorrows and disappointments of your pupils. Remember 
your own childhood, and how big and real trifles seemed. 
Show your interest in the childrens’ games, their read- 
ing, their work. Do not think this a waste of time. 
It is God’s seed time and the fruit will appear when 
you, perhaps, are under the daisies. 

We cannot doubt that the words of the great and per- 
fect Teacher apply in a particular manner to those who 
instruct the young: “Unless you become as little chil- 
dren, you cannot enter the Kingdom of ITeaven.” 


The Art of Questioning 
in Christian Doctrine. 


REV. THOMAS L. KINKEAD, N. Y. 

(Continued from January Issue 
| N giving instruction on religion it is very useful and 
interesting to the children to blend with it all the 
information you can bring in from other sources—from 
astronomy, history, geography or anything else,—thus 
showing the child that religion is not in opposition ts» 
any other study, but, on the contrary, that all combined 
creation makes one complete, whole, beautiful work of 
God. Show also that these things are more or less ne- 
cessary in the explanation of religion, and that religion 
is necessary in the explanation of them also, and that 
they are all dependent on God. You will find that this 
enlivens the study of catechism, enlightens the minds 
of the children and shows them the relation of things in 

nature to things in the spiritual- order. 

If you teach children the practice of their religion, 
they will continue to practice it, and the practice will 
remain long after the reasons for doing the thing have 
been forgotten. You know how many persons speak 
very grammatiecally;. and yet very few of them could 
give you the rules of grammar by which they speak. 
They aequired the habit of correet speaking in youth, 
and it has followed them through life. Children learn 
their catechism to learn the habit of correct living, and 
if they have learned it properly, it should follow them 
through life, unless some unseen obstacles of very greai 
moment are put in their way. 

In teaching, another thing is to bring in practical 
questions of daily life. Explanations should be given, 
for instance, with regard to an oath; the importance of 
an oath; its civil, religious and moral importance; the 
effect of perjury, justice, truth, and the reasons for them. 
These are questions that are coming up every day al- 
most in the constant routine of life, and they are prac- 
tical questions. You must show how religion applies to 
every turn in life. 

Another thing: We must show the reality of religion ; 
that the relationship existing between God, the Creator, 
and man His creature, is unchanging and indistructi- 
ble. Religion is not a thing that a person can join and 
leave, as he joins and leaves a society; it is not a matter 
of freedom; it is a matter of obligation. You are bound 
to practice that religion which is the expression of your 
worship of God. God is your Creator and will always 
be your Creator and you will always be His creature. 
That. relationship will always exist and your obligation 
of serving and worshiping Ilim will always remain. 
You are not free to take this obligation wp and lay it 
down, as you please. You must impress that on the 
children. 

Good questioning must flow from the association of 
ideas. Tt must be suggested by the conversation. Tf you 
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see a stranger in Sunday school, what questions are sug- 
gested by that fact? “What is your name, child? 
Where did you come from?” Therefore, there must be 
some connection between the subject and the question. 
People have an idea that they can fire off questions in 
all directions, and they do sometimes fire them off, but 
they are useless questions; they are blank cartridges; they 
never hit anything; they make a loud report and much 
smoke, but that is all. 

Questions must come from the association of ideas. Tt 
is not easy to frame questions. Try it. Take some’ sub- 
ject explained in essay form and give yourself to the 
task of putting it into the form of question and answer 
so as to take up all the subject matter of the essay and 
yet have it so clear and simple that it ean be understood. 
Your questions must be interesting and must be deliv- 
ered in a conversational way. Listen to two persons in 
conversation—two ladies, because they can ask a good 
many questions,—and just note how many questions they 
will ask cach other in the course of half an hour, and 
how many clear, pointed answers will be given to them. 
Sometimes the answers are very pointed. Therefore, 
what is required for good questioning? 

The first thing that is required for good questioning is 
accurate and full knowledge on the part of the teacher. 
In the past we have been obliged to depend on children 
almost, to teach children in our Sunday schools. Thank 
God, the day is passing and persons of edueation and 
enlightened minds are taking upon themselves the obli- 
gation of instructing others; but I remember, not so 
many years ago, when little doys and little girls were 
instructing Sunday school closses. They could not be 
expected to teach anything, because they knew very lit- 
tle themselves. The children in times past learned their 
religion from their parents,—at the mother’s knee, at 
the father’s side. Now-a-days the children are separ- 
ated from their parents and they have to learn their re- 
ligion separately, and it is a great mistake. 

T do not believe in children’s Masses, because the chil- 
dren get an idea when they go to Mass altogether by 
themselves, that it is like going to Sunday school; and 
when they reach a certain age they seem to think the 
obligation of attending Mass is ended, just like the obli- 
gation of attending Sunday school is ended. In_ the 
good old times the child went with the parent to Mass, 
stood at the reading of the Gospel with the parent, and 
learned his religion and how to earry on his devotions 
during the Holy Sacrifice right there beside his parents. 
It is the same with regard to confessions. It is neees- 
sary, in large cities, to have special times for the hear- 
ing of children’s confessions, but how much better ii 
would be if the parents brought the children with them, 
beeause the children would be impressed with the fact 
that the parents must go to Mass and confession, too. 
It would impress the children’s minds for all their lives. 

Another quality the teacher must have besides knowl- 
edge, is power to analyze rapidly. Children cannot take 
in a great deal at a time in the matter of instruction, 
and just as very young children are fed in very small 
portions at a time, so they must be instructed. You 
must, therefore, be able to break up the subject in such 
a way that they can take it in, in small doses, and when 
they have handled what you have given them, you ean 
give them some more. 

Another requisite of good questioning is a knowledge 
of your pupils. The character of the questions depend, 
of course, on the age of the pupils you have and on the 
elass of children. You must understand them, and you 
must take nothing for granted in the matter of under- 
standing. You must not imagine they know this, thai 
or the other thing. They certainly do not know it, very 
often. If you are ever instructing converts who believe 
they are good Christians. you will find that some of them 
know little more about Catholicity than the average per- 
son knows about mythology. You must not take things 
for granted, and you must not imagine a thing is too 
simple to explain to a child. You find out what is to be 
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explained by a series of questions. In this way you get 
the average intelligence of your class and find out what 
they need to know and what they already know. 

Another requisite on the part of the teacher is the 
power to vary the subject; to show it from different 
points of view, so that the children will not learn a thing 
merely by memory; that they will get it into the intelli- 
gence, so that they will recognize that idea no matter 
how you dress it up. That is the important point. 

Another important requisite is readiness of expression. 
If the teacher hesitates and fumbles with the words and 
is not able to frame her questions clearly, quickly anil 
iieatly, the children cannot be expected to answer them 
clearly, quickly and neatly. 

There must be logical order in your questions. You 
must have some good object in view that you are lead- 
ing up to by degrees. If you have ever seen a lawyer 
examining his witness on the witness-stand, you will 
know what I mean. He has an object in view; he wants 
to bring out a connected story from that person. If he 
asked that person: “Tell me this thing as it happened,” 
he would get the most incoherrent, impossible story that 
could be imagined. But the lawyer, having a trained 
mind, draws out the witness, and if you were to read 
the statement of the witness afterwards you would think 
he was one of the most intelligent persons you had ever 
listened to. This result, however, is the work of the law- 
yer; so it must be with the teacher. You must avoid 
side issues. Example: A teacher begins to tell a class 
about the circumstance of the birth of Christ. She says: 
“Christ was born in Bethlehem. Bethlehem was the city 
of David. David was a remarkable man; he wrote the 
Psalms. The Psalms is a great part of the Bible. The 
sible is an inspired book. It was written in part by 


the evangelists. They are not the same as the apostles. 
The twelve apostles were fishermen, and they were the 
first priests of the Church. The Church is a great or- 
ganization,” and so on indefinitely. Where does the 
teacher wind up? She starts out to tell that class some- 


thing about the circumstances of the birth of Christ. and 
she wanders off to the Seriptures, to the establishment 
of the Church. Keep to your point and let the side 
questions come up in their proper place. 

Good questions should be definite, direct, pointed, clear, 
simple, and they should require some effort to answer. 
A question that requires no effort on the part of the child 
to answer is a useless question. Example of a vague 
question:* Suppose you should ask, “What is done in 
the church?’ The child might say, “There is some 
sweeping done there,” and he would be correct. 

Converse questions are useful to bring out the intelli- 
gence. For instance: “Who was the mother of our 
Lord?” “The Blessed Virgin Mary.” “Who was the 
Blessed Virgin’s Son’? “Our Lord.” That is simply 
reversing: it. 

Then, interchanging questions and answers and con- 
verting the answers, therefore, into questions. Example: 
A sincere sorrow for having offended God. what would 
you eall that? “Why, contrition, father.” If I should 
ask: “What is contrition?’ he would say, “A sincere 
sorrow for having offended God.” What I am speaking 
about now-is a good deal of my own experience, because, 
with very slight interruption, I have been teaching cate- 
chism about thirty-two vears. I have taught all classes 
of catechism, the young lady graduates of academies and 
poor children, so what I am giving you now is the re- 
sult of a good deal of experience. 

Another form of useful question is the catch question. 
Example: “Was the Blessed Virgin the third of fourth 
person of the Blessed Trinity?” “Father, she was the 
fourth person of the Blessed Trinity.” “How do you 
know?” Sometimes they will say: “Father, she was 
not any of the persons.” If you speak of the chief creat- 
ues of God. “The chief creatures of God are men and 
angels.” “Is a tree a creature?” “Oh, no, father.” The 
child associated with the idea of creature, intelligence; 
showing, therefore, that he has not understood the ex- 
planation of the word creature—something created by 


God. It makes no difference whether it is a stone or e 
man, plant, or whatever it may be. It is something 
created by God. 

Then we have little cases of conscience. They an 
very good for children. What are you going to do with 
something you find?’ What are you going to do abou 
something belonging to another that you have willfully 
destroyed’ Propose some simple case of conscience, som: 
particular thing. 

[Continued in next issue.] 


The Religious Teacher and 
The Matter of Progress. 


REV. Hl. J. HEUSER 
From ‘‘Harmony of the Religious Life’’—Benziger Bros , Pub 


+ OD is life. Life, as science has demonstrated, is pro- 

gressive motion. Hence, we might say that life in 
union with God is true progress. Progressive motion is 
indeed essential to religion. From this principle we de- 
rive the conclusion that a religious must strive to make 
continual progress in the way which leads to Christ-like 
charity. 

But just as the practice of progressive finger exercises 
in musi¢ is not sutticient to produce results of melodic or 
harmonious composition, so the progressive motion of the 
Religious Life, without a particular motive or design pro- 
ducing harmony, or accompanying some Divine purpose 
which, like a melody, leads the theme, is insufticient for 
the practical work of Christ-like charity. This is espec- 
ially true of the work of education. A religious who 
practises all the virtues of our scale in a perfect degre: 
is still accomplishing only or mainly his or her own per- 
sonal sanctification. Progress in holiness sanetifies th: 
individual. It is the gradual and spontaneous rising of 
the soul, which, casting off, one after another, the im- 
pediments of earth, grows lighter and becomes spiritual- 
ized. Thus, under the influence of the Divine attraction, 
it is lifted toward its center, God. Such is the progress 
of personal sanctification which suffices for the contem- 
plative. 

The religious of our teaching orders. however, profess 
more than their own sanctification. They are not con- 
templatives merely, receiving and feeding upon the full 
light of divine grace, like the fixed star; but they are like 
the planets, which, whilst shedding the light received, 
determine at the same time the motion and lightsome 
progress of others around them. They not only move 
along the straight, well-determined, and narrow path that 
leads to salvation, but they make that path clear and ac- 
cessible to others, thus following the Divine Sun, Christ. 
who said, not simply “I am the truth and the life,” but 
likewise “I am the way.” 

Now, the idea of progress implies that of perfectibility. 
of betterment, of change, not only in ourselves, but also 
in those whose motion and life we influence and deter- 
mine by education. Heart, which: is identical with mo- 
tion yaffects the metal in the crucible, reducing it to 
liquid, and thus rendering it capable of adaptation to the 
forms which surround it. This change does not lessen the 
quality or value of the metal, but it enchances it. Thus, 
whilst religious persons aiming at their own sanctification 
may remain isolated, unaffected by the changes around 
them, the members of the active, and, most of all, th: 
teaching orders, aiming at becoming instruments of 
knowledge, vessels dealing out wisdom unto others, can 
pot remain impervious to the influences around them. By 
allowing themselves, within proper bounds, to adopt the 
form and fashion of things around them, they enchance 
their own value. 

The founders of our religious teaching institutes un- 
derstood this; vet they could not always foresee the char- 
acter of the influences which would affect society in the 
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future, and they could not, therefore, have legislated for 
meeting the educational requisites of the present day in 
detail. They knew that others would continue their work 
with the same intelligent zeal which had inspired their 
own activity; and so they did what every enterprising 
founder of an industrial establishment intended to serve 
posterity, does: they marked out the nature of the work, 
the material to be fashioned into forms that answered the 
habits of their generation, the principles which were to 
guide the conduct of their assistants. But they did not 
wish the interests of their work to suffer from an absolute 
adherence to the forms and fashions that were in use in 
their own day, and time, and place; they did not intend 
to prevent such changes as would seem necessary to serve 
the needs of a people whose habits of thought and feeling 
and whose methods of living might differ from their own, 
provided these changes were not out of harmony with the 
spirit of their foundation. Hence, the plans which the 
founders of our religious teaching Orders devised for the 
instruction of their own generation in its time and place, 
although not to be lightly set aside, are yet no essential! 
part of that religious life which the members of the teach- 
ing Orders have assumed, under the Divine guidance, as 
their means of special sanctification. 

In recognizing this fact we merely recognize the action 
of God in His own creation. Take the vine-fruit which 
the Heavenly Gardener has planted and ripened on the 
golden hillsides of sunny Burgundy. The amber cream- 
ing liquid distilled from its grape has a rare fragrance 
and a wondrously health-giving strength. French emi- 
grants, eager to increase the yield of this gift of nature. 
have taken perfect specimens of the vine to California, 
where the mountains slope and the white soil shines like 
the chalky elevations of their own Mont Rachet; and they 
dealt with their transplanted sprigs as they would deal 
with the young growth raised on their own native soil, 
—sheltering, nourishing, pruning with care; yet the first 
result was a wine as dry and bitter as vinegar. Then they 
varied the treatment, added grape-sugar «during the fer- 
mentation, or by the application of heat interrupted the 
process which turns the natural sugar of the grape into 
aleohol, and there came forth a mellow wine promising 
to rival that of the mother soil. These viticulturists did 
not change the plant, but they adapted their treatment 
of it to the new climate and the new conditions of the 
soil, thus reaching the same results as their trade taught 
them to look for at home. 

We realize, then, that sueh changes in the art of edu- 
cating are a necessity where the conditions of growth, 
whether social, intellectual, moral, or physical, vary; for 
in these cases there is no deviation from the original pur- 
pose, Which was not so much to maintain an unalterable 
routine as rather to produce a definite result: “By their 
fruits you shall know them.” 

But whilst a religious educator is not always right in 
appealing to the traditions of the past as an excuse for 
losing hold of the opportunities offered in the future, the 
cry for advance may beguile him to adopt a course which 
is more disastrous than a total falling back. In showing 
the necessity of progressive changes in the edueational 
field, I have used the figure of the vine which is trans- 
planted for the Lealth-giving and exhilarating qualities ot 
its fruit. Yet that same fruit of the vine has wrecked 
more healthy lives and destroyed more happiness than 
pestilence or war; for man, in his endeavor to increase 
the vivifying effects of this beneficent liquid, has induced 
the convalescent, eager for the joy and strength of life, 
todrink to excess. The amber liquid, with its tiny pearls 
rising in the glass, tasted so innocently sweet that he did 
hot perceive how the subtle fumes ascended to his brain 
and stole away his judgment. It behooves us, therefore, 
to be measured in accepting every novelty of study or 
method in pedagogies, or to make it our own at the risk 
of lessening, by the increase of apparent knowledge, the 
development of that sound judgment which lies at the 
root of true wisdom and of the science of the saints, up- 
on which social as well as personal happiness is unalter- 
ably founded. 
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Music in The Sunday School. 


REV. R. O. HUGHES, NEW YORK. 
(Before Normal Class for Catechists. ) 


VERY interesting and instructive lecture on “Music 

in the Sunday School,” was delivered before the 
Normal Training Class for Catechists, New York City; on 
the evening of Feb. 3, by the Rev. Richard O. Hughes of 
the Cathedral, that city. 

He spoke of music as being one of the most ennobling of 
the arts, and said that a nation of people who were musi- 
cal were also artistic and religious. The love of musie in 
children, he said, is remarkable; they carry into manhood 
and womanhood tunes that they have heard in their child- 
hood days. He compared the hymn to the patriotic sone 
of a country, the former causing a thrill of love for our 
Creator, the latter causing.a thrill of love for our country 
or flag. Nothing to his mind is so essential to the cultiva- 
tion of the heart and mind of a child as the hymn. He 
sang a hymn of resignation composed by a Miss Elliott, a 
life-long invalid, “Thy Will Be Done.” 
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Father Hughes next spoke of the lack of hymn singing 
among the Irish race, and gave as a reason the persecution 
of early days, when the hymns that were substituted for 
those of the Church had embodied in them doctrines thai 
were contrary to the teaching of the Catholie faith; and 
therefore the Irish race avoided hymn-singing. What, he 
asked, should be done in order to disseminate this means 
of advancing the Kingdom of God? Some attribute of 
God should be manifest to the people or some moral lesson 
that would aim at higher life. He spoke of his remem- 
brance of the morning hymn in the assembly room at 
school, and sang “Jerusalem, the Golden,” which was writ- 
ten by a Catholic. 


In order, he said, to develop customs among the people 
the children must first be taught. The singing of hymns 
in the Sunday school has a very important place. Next 
to the eatechetical instruction there is nothing better than 
the singing of hymns. The hymns to be sung are a mat- 
ter of individual taste. The music of a hymn has much to 
do with its popularity. He remembered with pleasure 
mnany of the melodies sung in the Paulists’ chureh when 
he was there some years ago as a chorister. Tle said the 
day is dawning when we shall have a hymnal which will 
give us the best we can have. The work in the Sunday 
school should be done systematically, so that the children 
may be called upon at any time to sing a hymn suitable 
to the occasion, 


Next Father Hughes spoke of various hymns, such as 
“Tloly God, We Praise Thy Name,” “Praise to God in the 
Ilighest” and mentioned hymns of hope and consolation. 
He then sang “Come Ye Disconsolate,” which was written 
by Tom Moore, the Irish poet. We have hymns of trust, 
of repentance, resurrection, faith, to the saints, and very 
beautiful hymns to our Blessed Mother. He sang the 
“Memorare,” which was written by St. Bernard. 


IIe said the children should be taught hymns appropri- 
ate to the festivals of the Church as these festivals ap- 
proach. The children should be taught the “O Salutaris,” 
“Tantum Ergo” and the “Laudate Dominum. Through 
teaching these hymns the time will come when the whole 
congregation will be able to sing Benediction services, and 
nothing could be more ‘desirable. Father Hughes referred 
to Cardinal Newman’s “Lead, Kindly Light.” It was com- 
posed while Cardinal Newman was on a voyage, and while 
the ship was becalmed he wrote this hymn. He first called 
it “The Pillar of the Cloud.” He was not vet a Catholic. 
Father Hughes recited it very beautifully. In this hymn 
we see a prayer for faith and a total dependence upon 
God. Heretofore Newman depended much upon himself, 
but finding all in vain he gives himself entirely into God’s 
keeping to be led by His Grace “amid encircling gloom.” 
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Pedagogical Consideration of 
Some Commercial Branches. 


PROF, ]. A. LYONS- 

(Former President American Association Commercial Teachers. ) 

[' must be very clear to even the casual observer of 

psychological phenomena that there is an intimate re- 
lation between thought and action. It seems to be a law 
of our natures to give an expression of each and every 
idea by means of its appropriate action. Let the idea or 
going somewhere wholly engross- the mind and immediate- 
ly there is an almost irresistible impulse to put that iden 
into action by going. This impulse will be strong to the 
extent that the idea engrosses the mind in proportion to 
its intensity. It is well that this relation exists for if all 
actions were the result of will power it would require 
greater effort, would cause greater fatigue, and we would 
gain no facility with practice. 

Subeonscious efforts or what we sometimes eall auto- 
matic movements are undoubtedly the most accurate and 
less fatiguing. It should be noticed further that this re- 
lation is not wholly intuition but may be made by culti- 
vation to extend itself to what may be termed artificial or 
conventional forms of expression. Thus in shorthand a 
certain sign or outline is conventionally designated as the 
symbol of a word or phrase. Naturally, there is no inher- 
ent impulse to write that character when thinking of th» 
word, but by repeating the action of writing the charac- 
ter when thinking of the word an impulse is finally ere- 
ated that links the action of writing with the thought of 
the word, so that one follows the other quickly, accurate- 
Iv. and finally automatically. It should only require men- 
tion of.the two terms, speed and accuracy, to attract the 
attention of commercial teachers. Anything that con- 
duees to these should have their attention. 

A study of the laws governing the relation of thoughi 
and action will give us the correct conception of the dif- 
ficulties encountered by the pupil and this in turn wil! 
Our 
work is almost wholly manual training in its character. 
It involves both knowing and doing. In shorthand, type- 
writing and writing the manual idea is especially promi- 
nent. A moment’s though should now convince any one 
that the correct form or stroke, as the case may be, is the 
first consideration. There should be no false movements, 
for you are cultivating a habit of movement and the 
straightest route to the destination lies in the repetition 
of the correct movement. False movements or forms are 
not alone a waste of time and energy, but they are worse 
each one leaves its imprint in the nervous tissue and it- 
self becomes the basis of a habit that will tend to con- 
fusion. To secure speed there must be no wavering as 
between two acts, for then selection must be made and 
we take the act out of the realm of subeonsciousness and 
place it) under the control of the will. This is death 
to speed. Probably no part of the mind requires more 
time for action than judgment. The very term itself 
implies deliberation. Could) the accomplished pianist 
maintain time if she must needs think in each case of 
the key she is to strike? 


suggest to us proper methods for overcoming them. 


This principle is all there is to touch typewriting. 
The sight method was largely a question of conscious 
selection of keys; the touch method throws it out of the 
realm of the into that of the 


CONSCIOUS unconscious. 


There is no hesitation to give Judgment time to act, but 
with an assurance born of familiarity, the finger moves 
with accuracy to the proper key the moment the thought 
of the letter enters the mind. Bear in mind there must 
be no rival thoughts in the mind, each struggling for 
attention or both speed and accuracy of action are lost. 

While speaking of touch typewriting, it might b. 
well to state another reason, not psychological why it. is 
speedier. By the old sight method it was necessary to 
draw the hand out of: the line of vision that the eye 
might see where the hand should strike next. This 1e- 
cessitated a long stroke which took time and effort. By 
the touch method this is wnnecessary and the hands may 
hover closely over the board. This position permits of 
the shortest possible stroke, hence a saving of both time 
and effort. 


There are, perhaps, no subjects taught in school that 
contain more matter that is merely conventional than 
is to be found in business courses. It is obvious that 
conventional matter must be communicated by the teach- 
er to the pupil, but aside from this, the less telling th 
teacher does the better. Direct your pupils to origina! 
sources of information, that they themselves may dis 
cover the facts that will lead them to form their own 
conclusions. In practical value, one set of facts dis- 
covered by the pupil himself and a correct theory dle- 
ducted from them is worth a hundred sets of facts com- 
municated to the pupil by the teacher. 

Knowledge is of two kinds, that which we know throueh 
our own experience and what we know through the ex- 
perience of others. That which is a part of our own 
experience has made an imprint on our minds and_ is 
therefore a part of us. What is conveyed to us by an- 
other lacks the vividness, the clearness and the definite- 
ness of knowledge gained at first hand. It is only our 
own when we have ourselves gone over the processes of 
reasoning that satisfies the mind of its correstness and 
validity. That teaching is best and most in aecord with 
our theory which relies less on memory and more on 
reason and on true understanding. 


Primary School Programs. 


V. S.."—NEW JERSEY. 
T HERE is a great need of more attention being given 
to our primary school programs. The program 
should be flexible, an adaptable creation, designed to suit 
the needs of growing children and modified to suit those 
needs, Some of our programs are mere mechanical con- 
trivances, with apparently no thought back of them, other 
than to get the subjects out of the way one after another 
without any reference to the ends to be gained. 

Every exercise of the school should offer oceasion for 
the child to put forth effort—effort that will result in ac- 
quired knowledge and. skill. There are many problems 
which confront the teacher in making a program, but th 
main factors in the arrangement should be the adaptation 
of work so that it shall call forth effort, the conditions 
surrounding the children, the length of the recitation per- 
iod and the length of the study period. It should also be 
borne in mind that the lines between subjects cannot be 
clearly drawn the preparation fora reading lesson ma} 
include a spelling lesson; a drawing lesson may be th: 
best sort of preparation for a geography lesson, cte., and 
that the program should be so arranged as to afford varic- 
tv for the children, calling different energies into action 
in different periods. 

Drawing should not follow writing, music and physical 
training should alternate with written work, reading 
should alternate with manual work, ete. The class should 
be carefully studied to discover at what times the children 
are In the best condition for hardest work. The value of 
a teaching exercise is not in direct proportion to 
amount of time consumed. These are but minor s 
tions as to what T have in mind that should be worked ou! 
to meet the needs and conditions of the various schools 
and to unify the work. 
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The Catholic Notion of Author- 
ity in Education 


BY PERE L. LABERTHONNIERE. 


[No.7 Pedagogical Truth Library.—N. Y.] 
yy. 
The Teaching of Revealed Doctrine. 


(Continued from January issue.) 


This then, is a point which the educator must never 
lose sight of. If he wished to teach a religion which 
would be received without resistance as a perfectly 
natural thing, he would mistake both the nature of 
min and the character of Christian truth. There are 
some who receive religious instructions with the do- 
cility of soft wax, letting themselves be molded with- 
out any appearance of opposition in the depth of their 
souls, without any outcry of their own nature reveal- 
ing that within there is something to be destroyed. 
There is every reason to fear that such persons receive 
the truth only on the surface of their being; that they 
are not penetrated with it; that they do not under- 
stand either its meaning or its importance. Is their 
docility anything but mere inertia? Have they not 
the impenetrability of matter? It may seem that the 
task of teaching them is easy; but it is easy simply 
because itis unproductive. And in such cases, instead 
of congratulating himself upon their docility, instead 
of seeking to foster it as a disposition which simplifies 
his task, the educator should so act, that in the place 
of docility there will be substituted a living initiative ; 
even should this initiative be irksome to him; even 
should it be at first uneasy and troubled. 

His end in teaching is to induce others to believe or, 
when they already believe, to induce them to renew 
their faith; but this must always be done in such a 
way that faith may spring forth as from the soul’s 
depths, and be the very opposite of a passive habit 
imposed by circumstances. Properly speaking he has 
not to make them believe, but so to act that they will 
of themselves believe. Remembering the maxim, 
“Call no man master,’ he will understand that no 
one has the right to wish the title of master, and that 
no one ever receives the teacher’s mission, in order 
that he may rule over others or be able to tow them 
along in his wake. Hence his teaching will serve its 
purpose better, in proportion as it is less “authorita- 
tive.’’ This, of course, does not imply that the educa- 
torshould teach feebly, as if he scarcely believed; or 
coldly and indifferently, as if he considered it quite 
enough that he himself should believe, without troub- 
ling his mindabout others. Far from it! In fact, the 
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question is not, should he share his faith with others; 
for he would not be a real believer if he did not will 
actively that others, too, should believe. The ques- 
tion is merely, how should he go about his work so 
that his actions may harmonize with his purpose. If 
he has to observe discretion, it is not in order to 
moderate the ardor of his proselytism, but to render 
it truly efficacious. With a faith which fills his own 
soul, andin which all his energies and faculties.share, 
he is able to teach ‘‘as oue having authority.”’ But 
his authority comes from the light which he radiates 
around, from the heat which he communicates, from 
the goodness which he diffuses. His authority is not 
ot the kind which inflicts itself, but of the kind which 
induces others to accept it. Let us not forget that, 
while the means employed may vary with circumstan. 
ces, the end is always the same. We do not plant 
truth in souls despite themselves; but neither do we 
give it as we give a piece of bread. In the moral and 
religious order there are no galley slaves; nor, on the 
other hand, is there a leisured class, or a class of 
mendicants living only by the labor of others. True, 
we receive all we have; but at the same time we have 
really only what we earn. This means that the truth 
is not a thing which we simply take or simply accept ; 
it is the life of God, reproducing itself in us and by us. 

Consequently a teacher’s possession of the right 
kind of authority does not imply that he wishes to be 
listened to passively, as if this were required in virtue 
of docility to the Divine Word. Rather he should go 
so far as to provoke discussion, according to capacity, 
among those whom he addresses. Further, in order 
that his teaching may reach as far as possible, and 
may strike at the very root of error, he must even 
try, while adapting himself;to divers minds and situa- 
tions, to awaken the hostile energy, now perhaps dor- 
mant, but sure sooner or later to awake of itself. He 
must do this in order that this hostile energy may 
come forth into open daylight and, entering into con- 
flict with truth, may be conquered and transformed 
by it. 

Only in this way can a thoro Christianization of 
human nature be accomplished. By the co-operation 
which men are induced to lend to the spoken word, it 
becomes a light which penetrates into them ; Christian 
truth, which otherwise would remain merely a surface 
accident, becomes an integral part of their life, and is 
made one with them, so that they believe with all 
their being. This is the ideal, since St. Paul was able 
to say: ‘‘For me, to live is Christ.’’ There is no 
other way of radically destroying the original duality 
and opposition which we have described as existing 
between that which is, and that which ought to be. 

The work of the Catholic educator in teaching is, 
then, to prepare and provoke in souls an interior and 
supernatural meeting with God. And when, during 
the night of their earthly life, they enter, like Jacob 
of ald, into a struggle with God, as with an unknown 
being, itis the teacher’s office to help them to recognize 
the hand which touches and the voice which calls 
them. It is his, by charity as well as by instruction, 

two means mutually strengthening each other,—to 
show that the Christian revelation simply expresses 
various aspects of that divine charity which comes to 
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seek men in their darkness and misery. Thus there 
is developed an interior and true submission made 
free by love; a submission which is the obedience of a 
heart enlightened and fully acquiescing; a submission 
which, like the obedience of children, has nothing in 
common with that of slaves. 





Manners and Morals. 


HELEN SEDGWICK. 


No one would attempt to deny tbat fathers and 
mothers, being devoted, as they should be, body and 
mind to the highest good of their children, want them 
to grow into men and women strong in morals, grace- 
fulin manners. In the existing order of things these 
children are sent from their careful guidance into ours 
for thirty hours in every week of the school year. So 
it appears that the teacher must teach not only the 
much talked of three R’s and several ologies, but also 
these two M’s. 

Believing that ‘‘out of the mouths of babes’’ much 
knowledge is to be gained, I held a short conversation 
with my pupils the other day as to what it means to 
be polite, and decided that they had been well 
grounded in at least{the A, B, C,’s of the branch. 
They mentioned not interrupting when others were 
talking, not laughing at those who made mistakes, 
saying ‘‘excuse me’’ when going in front of any one— 
and many other points. One girl included prompt 
obedience, which I thought might come under the 
head of morals, and a boy summed up the whole 
matter of politeness in this fashion: ‘‘Tip your hat 
to the ladies and be polite at the table.”’ Their 
answers recognized good manners to be observed in 
three places—at school, at home, and on the street. 
As to school manners, teachers must acknowledge 
themselves responsible. At home the parents alone 
are answerable; and on the street the burden rests 
with both parent and teacher—with the greatest 
responsibility, I maintain, on the shoulders of the 
parents. 

As a successful teacher of English must have a 
speaking acquaintance with the tongue undefiled, and 
a teacher of geography should know her maps, and 
much more, so with the teacher of the two M’s. I 
would suggest as the first requirement for a teacher 
of manners and ‘morals—‘‘First have some of your 
own.’’ At the morals of American public school 
teachers no one does, or can, point an accusing finger. 
I sometimes think that in our manners there are 
points to be desired. 

The acauiring of manners froma teacher must be 
an absorption on the part of the children—not the 
mastering of any prescribed course. We may not, if 
we could, call a classin manners and subject them 
to a fusilade of questions as to what good manners 
would require of them under given circumstances. We 
must simply go about our daily work of instruction 
in other branches, meanwhile teaching manners—of 
one kind or another—half unconsciously and wholly 
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incidentally. How can a teacher do this unless she 
herself is a living epistle? For we will be known and 
read of all children, far more than we ever imagine. 

Can we teach ease of mannerif we are ourselves 
hurried and abrupt? Can we teach gentleness of 
speech if we are brusque and dictatorial? Will children 
learn from us deference for the feelings of others if we 
show none? 

Children, as I know them, are merely men and 
women of a smaller growth; and they resent, as men 
and women do, being ridiculed, commanded, or 
patronized. Their sense of the eternal fitness of 
things is very far developed. They recognize an 
injustice or an insult as quickly as we do, and remem- 
ber it as long. 

I believe it is quite possible for a teacher to uphold 
the dignity of her profession and successfully govern 
her school and still be as polite to the children under 
her care as she would be to their fathers and mothers, 
if in any capacity she were given the supervision of 
them. Torule children wisely she does not need to 
offend them. Justice and certain punishment for 
wrong are not synonymous with any outrage to the 
laws of good breeding. 

By good manners ina teacher Ido not mean anything 
in the least related to mannerisms. I hold that the 
ideal teacher—it is she of whom I am talking—has no 
teacher’s mannerisms. Why should we go about the 
world, as some of us—alack-a-day—do, with ‘‘school 
ma’am’’ written in our every act—in the very way in 
which we enunciate words? 

Instead, why can we not take our best selves into 
our.schoolrooms and be our best selves there and 
bring our best selves out again, untainted by the peda- 
gogical atmosphere? You may know Miss X. Y. Z. as 
a teacher—prim, precise, perhaps sarcastic—not the 
ideal teacher of manners. You may know Mary 
X. Y. Z. out of school to be a very different person— 
bright, kind, good company, a charming girl. Let 
Mary X. Y. Z. teach school, and manner, and let Miss 
X. Y. Z. depart into the sphere—well into 
sphere where stadents of manners will never again 
meet her. 

Let us hear the conclusion of the whole matter. 
We must know good manners and practice them in 
school and out of school if we would teach them.— 
Midland Schools. 


some 





Something to Do. 


There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter ; 

There's never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter ; 

There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender, 

And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor ; 

No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawnlight gladness voicing, 

God gives us all some small sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing.—Sel. 
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Object and Method of Grammar. 


MARY HALL LEONARD. 


Two widely different views of the object of grammar 
prevail among educators. One declares, “Our grammars 
should be guides, plain and direct, to correct writing and 
speaking.” Several widely used text-books affirm definitely, 
or in substance, that “the design of English grammar 
now is, and always has been, to teach the art of speaking 
and writing the English language with propriety.” 

That grammar will give, and ought to give, principles of 
criticism whose application will conduce to correct writing 
and speaking no one will deny. Yet as an offset to this 
class of grammarians, who pride themselves on making 
grammar “ an entirely practical subject,” there are others 
who maintain that a still higher purpose in grammar is 
“the gaining of reflective power,” that “‘ mere correctness 
is only one end and a subordinate one.” The late Pro- 
fessor Whitney once wrote: ‘‘ Grammar will be ready, by- 
and-by, to do its part in correcting and polishing our 
usages, but only in its own time and way. We may turn 
it at once into an apparatus for discovering and eliminat- 
ing errors of speech, but only at the risk of sacrificing 
more legitimate objects. The real aim of grammar is to 
turn the lights of intelligent reflection upon the instru- 
mentality of thought, to see what is its structure in word 
and phrase, to look at the familiar facts in their resem- 
blances and differences, their connections and relations; 
and this partly for its own sake, partly for what it 
leads to.” 

These opposing views of the aim to be sought in the 
teaching of grammar, are the cause of the chief dif- 
ferences in the methods used. Grammar pursued for the 
second and higher end is necessarily an analytical 
subject. The analytical method will develop some 
principles that will conduce indirectly to the 
“art of speaking and writing correctly,” yet it 
is now universally conceded that power in the 
use of language is gained more directly by con- 
structive methods than by the analysis of language forms. 
Thru practice in using language under wise direction, 
the child comes to an understanding of what correct 
English is, and gets in the habit of using it. The later 
analytical study will indeed give him more sure and final 
tests which he can apply to his own language and so 
confirm the good habits which he has acquired. Yet most 
of his knowledge of the requirements of English comes 
to the child at an earlier age, and in other ways than 
thru the study of formal grammar. 

Nor are the final tests of correctness best gained by 
making them the direct end and aim of the grammatical 
study. The power of discriminating criticism is subtile 
and far reaching, and demands fn intimate knowledge of 
all the language facts. In other words, the so-called 
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“ practical aim of grammar,” that is, the discovering and 
eliminating errors in speech, can never be fully attained 
except thru the pursuit of its higher end, namely, the 
gaining of reflective power. 

The facts of language, which grammar deals with, 
should be acquired by the same inductive methods that 
are used in all modern scientific study. The student of 
English is an explorer in language fields, searching out 
language facts by his own investigations and forming his 
own conclusions. 

Dogmatism is one of the most serious as well as most 
frequent faults in grammatical treatises. As has been 
well said, “The grammarian is not to take the position of 
one who lays down the law of the language, saying ‘ You 
should say this or that, or you violate a rule of grammar’: 
but rather, ‘You see that we (you and I and all who 
speak good English) say thus and so.’ Therefore we 
hold this as a principle of our language.” 

There is a peculiarity in grammar as a study that needs 
to be taken full account of in the method pursued. The 
pupil comes to the study having already a good command 
of the facts with which he is to deal. He knows the 
forms of words and phrases and can in general tell bad 
English from good. If his environment has been so 
unfortunate that he has not the power of doing this, the 
analytical parts of his language work should not be 
omitted. They should be fully supplemented, however, 
by a large amount of constructive work as well. Yet it is 
the student who can already “speak and write correctly” 
who is in the best position to get the highest benefit of a 
course in grammar. For such a student the chief object 
to be gained is a clearer and more exact sense of the 
relations of thought. Out of a good grammatical drill 
the student who is seldom or never guilty of a grammati- 
eal solecism may gain a fine culture which it is idle to 
depreciate, and which will yield rich results in increasing 
the perfections of thought and its expression. 





Spelling and Definitions 


J. M. WALSH, PRINCIPAL OF IRVING SCHOOL, DUBUQUE. 


The complaint that poor spelling is too common 
among students of every grade is wide-spread. Mer- 
chants and professional men tell us of the trials and 
difficulties experienced thru employing typewriters 
who are unable to spell. 

One of the things that give us sharp twinges of pain, 
and cause a feeling of depression and discouragement, 
is the number of mistakes in spelling found in the ex- 
amination papers in history, geogruphy, language, 
physics, and arithmetic. 

Among the causes of this lack of good work are im- 
perfect pronunciation and want of close observation. 
Arctic, Antarctic, government, library, nominative, 
February, geography, bronchial, are pronounced artic, 
antartic, goverment, nomative, Febuary, libary, or 
libray, jography. Other words, such as separate, de- 
ceive, perceive, etc., are imperfectly spelled for want 
of close observation. So also are recede, precede, and 
the rest of the words whose root is ceed or cede. 

Impress upon the pupils this fact, namely, that 
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‘‘e’’ and ‘i’’ occur as diphthongs, ‘‘e’? comes 


when 
before the ‘‘i’’, if the diphthong is preceded by ‘‘c’’. 


Place upon the buard the following words: Accede, 
intercede, precede, recede, retrocede, secede, super- 
sede, exceed, proceed, succeed. Call attention to the 
fact that three words—exceed, proceed, succeed are 
spelled with ‘‘eeed”’ as the root; that one word (super- 
sede) has ‘‘sede,’’ and that the remaining words have 
‘*sede’’ as the root. Let these facts be burned into 
their memories. 

The distinction between accept and except, between 
accede and exceed is rarely made because of inattention 
and slovenly pronunciation. In reprovinga boy the 
other day for frequent mistakes in spelling, he said 
with tears in his eyes, ‘‘I cannot learn to spell.”’ I 
said, ‘‘If I were to bring a man into this room and tell 
you his name, do you think you could tell me his 
name if you saw him next day?’’ He answered, 
‘“Yes.’’ I said, ‘‘How could you?’’ ‘‘BecauseI should 
know him by his looks,’’ was the answer. ‘If you 
shut your eyes and I should say, ‘Here is the man I 
brought into the room yesterday, can you tell me his 
name?’ what would you say?’ ‘I can tell you his 
name.’ ‘‘How would you be able to do this?’’ ‘‘Be- 
cause I should remember how he looked.’’ ‘‘ Very 
well,’’ I said, ‘‘I will write some words on the board 
you have misspelled. Let me see whether or not 
you can remember how they look when you have 
closed your eyes?’’ I wrote the words on the board, 
making the letters he had omitted or misplaced, 
capitals. He closed his eyes and spelled the words 
correctly. In conversing with his teacher, she told 
me he had often excused his mistakes under the plea 
that he could not Jearn to spell. 

The practice of teaching spelling and definitions 
from a list of unrelated words, I have frequently con- 
demned. [ have pointed out again and again the 
errors into which children fall by being required to 
use these words in sentences, after searching out 
meanings in the dictionary. 

A better way is to dictate words in sentences, 
definitions having been previously made by the 
teacher—definitions that are free from the objections 
that can be urged against the use of the dictionary. 
Take the word ‘‘ferment’’ as defined by Webster: ‘‘To 
cause ferment or fermentation in; to set in motion; to 
heat; to excite internal emotion in.’’ The pupil if re- 
quired to make a sentence containing the word fer- 
ment will very likely produce something like this: 
‘‘The motorman could not ferment the car,’’ or ‘‘It is 
best to ferment water in a gas stove in summer,”’ or 
if the definition of ferment as a transitive verb is 
chosen with this definition: ‘‘To cause ferment or fer- 
mentation in,’’ the definition of fermentation is sought: 
‘“‘The process of undergoing effervescence, as by the 
action of yeast; in a wider sense the transformation 
of an organic substance into new compounds by the 
action of a ferment formed or unorganized.’’ What 
can a child do with this definition? Nothing. 

In an article which appeared in the Normal Monthly 
last May, the writer says, ‘‘When definitions are 

required, as of course they must be for every new 
word, it must be made clear that among the number 
of meanings given, only one, or pessibly two, will 
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fit the place under discussion, and that nothing but 
the best one will be accepted.‘’ 

There is some force in this, but the truth of it can] 
be applied only to a limited degree. The fact is we 
learn the force and meaning of words in their rela- 
tions. The child learns to talk in phrases and short 
sentences without knowing the meaning of the 
separate words. We grown people learn to use thou- 
sands of words from their relations when we read and 
listen to the speech of others. 

All of us would define the word ‘‘visible,’’ can be 
seen. The small dictionary in general use by the 
pupils defines it thus: ‘‘Perceptible, perceivable by 
the eye.’’ Perceptible is inadequate and misleading. 
The blind perceive, but their perception is not synony- 
mous with vision. 

Most of us would define mobility as the power which 
bodies have to change their place. The small dic- 
tionary defines it as activity, fickleness, inconstancy. 

Instead of giving the primary meaning, this diction- 
ary gives the secondary, metaphorical meaning, and 
would confuse others than school children. The word 
lluminated, you and I say, means to light, or to make 
ight. The small dictionary says it means to enlighten, 
to illustrate. Milton says in Paradise Lost, ‘‘What is 
dark in me illumine,’’ meaning what is dark-in me 
make light. This is good sense in its primary and 
secondary meaning. The word enlighten is always used 
now in its metaphorical sense. Who would talk 
of enlightening or illustrating a room? If one were to 
do so his language would sound like a bad translation, 
suggesting ignorance of modern English idiom. 

It is highly important and necessary that constant 
attention should be paid to the enlargement of the 
child’s vocabulary, but it is not the wisest way to 
require definitions of long lists of isolated words. 

—lIowa Normal Monthly. 


You don’t know what a good thing you miss in your 
school work if you are not using The Week’s Current. 
It is a great enlivener and illuminator of school studies. 
Try our special 15-cents a term school club plan. Ad- 
dress, Oak Park, M1. 





A Poetry Match 


A device which works profitably and successfully in 
language and literature study in the grades is the 
‘*Poetry Match’’ conducted in the same way as the 
old fashioned spelling match. During February 
pupils will be studying the literature of Long fellow 
and Lowell particularly. A February match may be 
based on their writings. After choosing sides have 
pupils read or quote striking passages from the writ- 
ings of the authors, first on one side then on the otler, 
a pupil on the opposite side to tell from what poem it 
is taken and tell the author’s name. If a pupil fails 


to give the answer then he is down and it passes to the 
next pupil on the other side and so on till correct 
answers are given. 

The plan induces pupils to become familiar with the 
writings of authors and to memorize many poems 
and quotations. 
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Experiments in Magnetism 


J. A. SWITZER. 


Here is a knitting needle which we will first suspend by 
athread tied around the middle. Passa pencil thru 
loop made in the end of the thread. When we twist the 
thread by turning the pencil around, how does the pencil 
behave? Now I want you to rub the needle with the 
lodestone to see whether that will make it behave any dif- 
ferently. But there is a right way to rub it and a wrong 
way, and as it might take you avery long time to find 
out just the best way, I shall tell you how to do it. Rub 
the needle two or three times from one end to the other 
(in one direction only) with one end of the lodestone and 
then in the opposite direction with the other end of 
the stone. How does it point when it stops swinging? 
Tie a little piece of thread on the end which is pointing 
toward the north. See whether you can make it stand 
with this end toward the south. See how many times you 
can twist the thread without making the needle turn also. 
We shall have to have names for the ends of the needle 
and since the end on which you have tied the thread 
seems to want to point north, we will call this the north- 
seeking end, or the north-seeking pole. What name can 
you suggest for the other end? Try the effect of dipping 
the needle into the iron filings. What name can you sug- 
gest for the needle now? What has the lodestone done 
to it? We say the lodestone has magnetized it. What 
do you think would happen to the blade of your knife if 
you rubbed it with the lodestone? Of what material are 
the needle and the knife blade made? Think of some- 
thing else a magnet will pick up besides iron filings. Try 
a number of objects, such as tacks, paper, wood, chalk, 
nails, brass, screws, pins, keys, buttons, different coins, 
Put the things which are affected by the magnet in 
one group, and the rest in another. Of what materials 
are the first made? Iron and steel are called magnetic 
substances. What is meant by a magnetic substance? 


ete. 





Snowbirds 


The Snowflake, or Snowbird, may readily be known 
by the fact that it is the only one of our sparrowlike 
birds that has white predominating on its wings and 
tail as well as on its body. 

It feeds exclusively on seeds. 

The Snowflake is also strictly a ground bird, never 
perching on a tree. tho it often lights ona fence or 
house. It always progresses by walking and not 
by hopping. 

Thruout Canada and the northern tier of states this 
is the familiar little white bird of winter. As sodn as 
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the chill season comes on in icy rigor the merry snow- 
birds appear in large flocks, and come foraging about 
the barn yards when there is no bare ground left in 
the adjacent fields. 

Apparently they get little to eat, but in reality 
they find enough to keep them in health and spirits 
and are as fat as butter balls. 

In midwinter when the thermometer showed thirty 
degrees below zero, and the chill blizzard was blowing 
on the plains,I have seen this brave little bird gleefully 
chasing his fellows, and pouring out as he flew his 
sweet voluble song with as much spirit as ever skylark 
has in the sunniest days of June. 

As long as the snow lasts the Snowflake stays and 
as soon as the ground grows bare, this bird of winter 
betakes himself again to the north, as far as human 
foot has ever been, and there builds his nest.—Ernest 
KE. Thompson. 





The teacher who is worrying over the Botany he is 
obliged to teach this winter should address the Inter- 
state School of Correspondence of Chicago. Their 
complete course in Botany will appeal with especial 
force to the instructor who seeks competent aid and 
direction in his work. 





Easy Science for the Grades 


Effects of Heat. = 


Experiment 1. .Fasten one end of an iron rod 
(about two feet long) on a box, and in such a manner 
that the other end shall rest against the upper part of 

a vertical lever. Heat 
the bar by means of 
an alcohol or a Bun- 
; sen flame, and ob- 
~=\ serve the change in 
— the iron rod as indi- 
cated by its effect on 

the lever. 

Experiment 2. Arrange a glass tube and a flask as 
in Fig. 71, putting in enough water to fill the bottle 
and a small part of the tube. Heat the flask gently 

over the Bunsen flame, and notice (by means 
of a paper index) any change. 
Experiment 3. Thru a rubber stopper fit 








a bent glass tube into the neck of a flask, and put the 
open end into a glass of water. Heat the flask by 
putting both hands on it. 
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Experiment 4. Apply heat to a piece of ice in a tin 
dish. 

The heat changes the ice into water, and the water 
into steam. That is, heat changes the condition of 
matter. 

What is one general effect of heat? 


TRANSMISSION OF HEAT. 


Experiment 5. Hold one end of a short iron wire, 
and dip the other end ina basin of boiling water; ob- 
serve how many seconds elapse before the fingers feel 
the heat. 

Experiment 6. Repeat Exp. 5, using a wooden rod. 

Experiment 7. Repeat Exp. 5, using a brass wire of 
the size and length of the iron wire. 

In Exps. 5 to 7, those molecules of the rods which 
are in contact with the water become warm; without 
wandering from their places they conduct to their 
neighbors the heat received from the water. This 
method of transmission of heat is called conduction. 

Experiment 8. Putsome bits 
of paper into a flask half full 
of water. Apply heat to the 
bottom of the flask. 

In this case the bits of paper 
show there is molecular mo- 
tion producing currents of wa- 
ter. The warm molecules rise, 
thus actually transmitting 
heat by conveying it from the 
bottom to the top of the water ; 
then, having given it up, they 
return for more. 

All liquids and gases are 
heated by convection. 

Experiment 9. Stand a few 
feet from a fire; you will ob- 

Fig. 73. serve that, while you feel the 
heat, it reaches you neither by con- RN 
duction nor convection, but seems to 
stream towards you. 

Here heat is radiated by the fire. 

Heat is therefore said to be transmit- 
ted by radiation. 

Experiment 10. Into a test tube 
nearly filled with water put a piece 
of ice attached toa sinker. Apply Fig. 74. 
heat near the top of the test tube until the water boils. 

Is water a good conductor of 
heat?—Physics for Grammar 
Grades. American Book Co. 





Water. 


We have already learned some 
things about water. It can 
change into tiny balloons and 
float away as vapor. We can 
not see it until it comes against 
the cold window pane and is 
changed back to water again or 
to beautiful frost pictures. We 
also learned that water can break 
up hard lumps of salt or alum 
and dissolve them. 
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jar of water. Let us put this light 
It lies almost on the top, 
What makes it sink 


Here is a 
rubber ballupon it. 
Now put an apple in the water. 
sofar? Will all apples float? 
Let us try your large apple, Tom. 
as well asthe little one. 
Now try the orange and a piece of ice. The orange 
sinks deeper than the apple, and the ice still deeper. 
Now I will try a potato. What do you think, will it 
sink or float? Ah, down it goes 
to the bottom. 
What have you seen that water ¢ © 
do, Willie? 
“T see thet the rubber ball 
sinks in just a little, the apple 
sinks deeper, and the potato falls 
to the bottom.”’ 
Which will sink faster, a large 
potato or a small one? 
““T see they go down together. ’’ 
What kind of things will float, 
Willie? 
“Things that are lighter than 
water will float: those that are 
heavier than water will sink.’’ 
Let us tie the ball and potato together. 
ball helps to float the potato. 
Now I will weigh this potato. It weighs just six 
ounces. I will let it hangin the water and weigh it. 
& It weighs only two ounces. I be- 
>) lieve the water pushes it up four 


That floats just 


See, the 


{ ounces. 


xX The potato weighs six ounces, and 
the same amount of water weighs 
four ounces. So you see the potato 
is one and a half times as heavy as 
water. 

Some day we will try iron and 
stone in the same way. 

If I put the apple on my hand, 
something pulls it down toward the 
floor. Something pulls us all down. 
That is why we can not walk in 
the air. The earth pulls us down. 
It pulls the apple down in the 
water, but the water pushes it up a 
little more, so that it does not sink 
to the bottom. 

j The earth pulls the potato down 
} .more than the water can push it 
= up, and that is why it sinks. 

How much do you weigh, Tom? 

‘*T weigh seventy-five pounds.’ 

That means the earth pulls you down just that 
much. 

Let us put some blocks of wood in the water. This 
pine floats. So does the cherry, the elm, the maple, 
and the oak. 

This piece of tin willsink. I can shape that tin so 
that it will not sink. Let me turn up the edges and 
turn the corners so as to make a little pan. Now why 
doesn’t it sink? There is just as much tin as before. 

See me put these marbles into the tin. It does not 
sink. See it push the water aside. 
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The larger the piece of tin, the more it will carry. 

As long as the water can not get into the tin, so long 
will it float. 

That is the way boats are made. Some of the big 
boats can carry very heavy loads without sinking. 
But when the water gets in thru a leak or the waves 
wash over thé top into the boat, it soon sinks. 

So you see that water can carry us and our goods. 

If water did not press up on things put into it we 
could not learn to swim, and ducks, geese, fishes and 
turtles could not swim. 

Boats on the sea and lakes carry life preservers. 
They are made of cork or rubber. When a boat sinks, 
the people on it tie the preservers around them under 
their arms, and in this way they keep from drowning. 
The preservers are lighter than water and help to bear 
up anything that is tied to them, just as the ball 
helped to float the potato.—Harold’s Rambles. D. 
Appleton & Co. 





Physiology 


FRED L. CHARLES, NORTHERN ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL 


SCHOOL, DEKALB, ILL. 


A Study of Digestion. 

[. Preliminary Survey. After a class discussion of 
the value of a good understanding of the body, its 
mechanism, functions and care,—especially during 
youth,—we are interested and ready for a preliminary 
survey of the multiple activities of the body, the 
work to be done and the means for doing it. We 
must eat, breathe, sleep, exercise, think, etc. How 
the body organizes for its work,—the various ‘‘sys- 
tems,’’—proved an interesting topic. Here we found 
occasion to compare the body to a locomotive; the 
comparison is very striking, but is of course limited, 
and must be presented intelligently. The interpreta- 
tive value of the study is one of its strongest features. 
Structure and function are inseparably associated ; the 
body has ‘‘work’’ to do, and is organized for that 
work; everything has its explanation ; adaptation must 
be ever in the foreground. Our preliminary survey, 
fully formulated, would appear something like this: 

1. Growth, activity (conscious or unconscious), 
and repair demand constructive material and fuel 
(food); the digestive system. 

2 The size and complexity of the body, the necessa- 
rily ‘‘aquatic’’ life of the cells, the indirect method 
of utilizing fuel (first converted into tissue, then con- 
sumed by oxygen), the removal of waste—all these 
conditions unite to demand a distributing and a col- 
lecting agency; the circulatory system. 

3. To produce energy (heat and motion), oxygen 
must be furnished; also waste is removed,—via the 
respiratory system. : 

4. To remove waste and useless material, organs 
ot excretion are needed (skin, lungs). 

5 Motion and locomotion,—accomplished by 
muscular system. 

6. Support, protection, attachment of 
etc., demand a skeleton system. 

7 Control and cooperation of this complicated 
mechanism is achieved by the nervous system. 


the 


muscles, 


It is perhaps needless to remark in self-defense that 
this general survey did not assume form as tabulated 
above, but consisted simply of a brief consideration of 
what the body has to do,—with hints as to how itis 
organized to perform these offices. From this cursory 
view of the body's work,—which occupied the first 
week of the term,—we selected out nutrition (eating) 
as one of the primary and most essential functions. 
We eat regularly and frequently, or we pay a severe 
penalty in lieu thereof, and the class deemed it well 
worth while to undertake a full study of the digestive 
apparatus and the digestive process. 


II. Gross anatomy of the digestive system, and the 
The food 
canal, with specialized regions and awriliary glands. 


mechanical processes involved in digestion. 


1. (a) Mouth, pharynx, and cesophagus; lips, teeth, 
tongue, cheeks, saliva, various openings (seven) into 
pharynx, and how each is guarded; structure of 
cesophagus (gullet). Draw sectional view of mouth, 
pharynx, and cesophagus (from Physiology text). 
Show these organs in the frog. Study your own 
mouth with mirror, holding down the base of tongue 
by a pencil, revealing soft palate and uvula. Show 
teeth in skull of korse (or cat or dog.) 

(b) Process of chewing and swallowing. Mechani- 
cal function of saliva. 

2. (a) Oesophagus, stomach, and intestine; liver, 
and pancreas. Draw sectional view of stomach, with 
cesophageal and duodenal connections. Show these 
organs in frog: also show stomach from dog or cat, 
neatly prepared, filled with alcohol for preservation, 
and tied at each opening. The bird or the fish may 
also be used for demonstration, if desired; children 
may have had some experience with these at home. 

Sever duodenum of dog or cat from the stomach, 
separating panecreas from stomach but leaving 
itattached to duodenum; sever bile duct from liver, 
slit portion of duodenum to show openings of 
bile duct and pancreas and to show velvety lining 
(villi) of intestine. Show also cross section of frog’s 
stomach to reveal folds for increase of digestive sur- 
face and facility for churning food. This material 
can be preserved in alcohol or formalose; the odor of 
the preservative is counteracted by oil of cloves. 

(b) Churning motion of stomach and intestine; 
squirting of food through ring muscle at pylorus. 

3. Show that the distribution of the food is accom- 
plished by the heart. It is not the stomach that is 
hungry, but all the cells of the body. (If cells have 
not been previdusly studied, we will avoid the term 
and say that every portion of the body that has done 
work is inneed of refreshment.) Since the biceps 
cannot go to the food, the food must go to the biceps 
(in the blood). This is onlya hint at circulation; 
how the food gets into the blood will be considered 
later. This digression serves to show the: intimate 
inter-relations of the different systems, which point 
should always be emphasized. All parts of the body 
work together for the good of the body, and itis 
impossible (as well as undesirable) to study one func- 
tion exclusively. This study of the food canal and 
its accessory organs occupied us during the second 
and third weeks. 
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References and Helps for Special 
Days 


George Washington. 

Baldwin’s Story of George Washington for Young 
Readers.—Werner School Book Co. , Chicago. 

The Rising of ’76, Independence Bell, At Valley 
Forge, Our Country in Poem and Prose.—The Ameri- 
ean Book Co., Chicago. : 

Washington’s Rules of Conduct and Farewell Ad- 
dress.—Ainsworth & Co., Chicago. 

Irving's Life of Washington.—A. L. Burt, New 
York. 

Henry Cabot Lodge's Life of Washington.—Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. 

How to Celebrate Washington’s Birthday in the 
School Room.—E. L. Kellogg & Co., New York. 

Washington Programs. Published in Intelsigence 
Annual Plan Book for 1899, price 50 cents; also in edi- 
i on for 1900, price 50 cents.—E. O. Vaile, Chicago. 


Reviews. 


Reviews are tiresome to children when treated as 
reviews. When called games the children enjoy them. 
In reviewing a history story, one child begins and 
when he comes to an interesting place stops and the 
next child finishes the sentence and continues as long 
as he wishes. Sometimes one child gives a paragraph 
and then names the one whom he wishes to continue 
the narrative. 

Sometimes we review several topics in one twenty- 
minute period as each child is anxious to play the 
game and thus pays strict attention. 

Grace C. Kraeger. 


Word Review. 


Lists of the new words mastered each day should be 
kept by the teacher for use in reviews and drill in 
articulation. 

I have arranged for the purpose a chart made from 
large sheets of manila paper upon which the new 
words are printed with a brush and India ink. These 
can be purchased for a very small sum if the Dist. 
will not furnish the material. The ingenious teacher 
will find many ways to use this chart both in reading 
and language. Other pages may be arranged with 
special reference to giving drill in phonics. 

The words may be studied for the spelling lesson, 
used in sentences for the language drill, and pro- 
nounced inclass for drill in pronunciation and ar- 
ticulation. 

The following little word game may serve as a 
change and enliven the work. Let two pupils stand 
and see which one will recognize the word first and 
pronounce it correctly. Another pupil stands at the 
board and gives the pupil a mark who succeeds in 
pronouncing the word first. The one who gets the 
most marks wins the game. 

Many other little devices will suggest themselves to 
the teacher but let her always bear in mind that 
“unity of aim with a variety of presentation’’ is a rule 


to be kept ever before her if she desires the highest 
standard of success. ; 
Eftie L. Walsh. 


Weekly Rewards. 


One who has found it troublesome to find the names 
of meritorious children at the end of the week, has 
followed this plan with success: 

On a cardboard about 8x10 (back of pad will do 
nicely), rule a square, each square corresponding to 
one seat in the room. 

Instead of looking thru roll and record book for 
those who deserve a reward, mark in the square 
allotted to each pupil a for absent, / for late, a for 
failure in lesson, etc. 




















For example, first pupil at left of room has clear 
record, one next to him .has been late on Wednesday, 
and has a poor work record on Friday. Pupil behind 
the first has been absent on Monday, and deficient in 
lessonson Thursday. This need take buta few seconds 
at the end of the day. 

It encourages truthfulness, as pupil knows you keep 
a record of his doings while they are fresh in mind. 
When the card is destroyed at end of week, the child 
feels he can try again, and not have his former actions 
brought up against him. That, after all, is better 
than any amount of tickets, and you can make your 
pupil feel the same by excusing a slight offence which 
he acknowledged, or if too grave to excuse, by com- 
mending his truthfulness publicly. 

Town Teacher. 


Device for Arithmetic. 


The following device has been found very serviceable 
for drill in first and second grades. It relieves the 
children from too much board exercise—which is very 
harmful to the eyes—and provides a great variety of 
work for class and also for study period. 

Take a stiff box cover, or manila paper, 1% feet 
square. Arrange the numerals from 0 to 10 in a circle. 
Use large calendar figures or if not possible to get 
these, take a brush and paint with ink in broad 
strokes. Cut perpendicular slits in center, about 4 in. 
apart, pasting extra manila on the back if paper is not 
strong enough. Puts rubber band thru and tie. 

Now mount figures from 0 to 10 on pieces of paper 
about 314 inches square. This little pack is slipped 
under the rubber band and is thus held fast. Change 
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any desired number to the top and slip the pack again 
under the band. The chart may be used for combina- 
tions in addition, multiplication or easy subtraction. 
On the other side prepare another circle. Arrange 
numbers from 10 to 20, and use mainly for subtraction, 





























with same or similar cards for center. The device 
may be used for short division also, or for other addi- 
tion problems. Ingenuity can suggest a half-dozen 
extra charts and with numbers running from 20 up- 
wards. 

The numbers 11 and 12 might be placed out of circle 
but on chart and thus have complete test for all the 
tables. Notice that the rubber serves to hold packs on 
both sides of chart. 

Harriet E. Smith. 


Word Making for the First 
Reader Grade. 


To the Teacher.—It will be found both interesting 
and instructive to introduce occasionally the game of 
making new words out of letters of some familiar 
word. The latter should be written on the black- 
board. Due credit should of course be given to each 
pupil for the number of new words he or she has 
made up during the time allotted to the game. Some 
common words formed from letters in the word 
garden are arranged below: 





garden 


dare 
an dear 


age ear 
earn 


end 


grade 
grand 


near rag 
rage 
rang 
read 
red 


den 
drag 


and 
anger 











—The Easy Primer. 


Real Wooden Hatchets. 


These may be obtained in different sizes (two and 
four inches long) handsomely painted, by applying to 
March Bros., Lebanon, Ohio. Postpaid, 3 and 5 cents 
each. Cherry bouquet (4 cents) and pin flags of stiff 
crinkled paper, mounted (18 cents each). Nothing 
prettier for February souvenirs can be found. 


Decorating BlacKboards. 


When decorating your blackboards, try to keep in 
mind the fact that your schoolroom is your work- 
Therefore keep the boards free from any deco- 
ration that will interfere with the blackboard work of 
the children. These boards were put into the room 
for use, not to be covered with drawings of one kind 
or another. 

A simple, narrow border across the top of boards is 
always in good taste. If it represents some particular 
style of ornament so much the better. 

For special occasions the board may be elaborately 
decorated with drawings which shall carry cut the 
sentiment of the day. As, for Christmas, wreaths and 
garlands of holly and mistletoe, both of which are easy 
to draw. For February twenty-second, borders of red, 
white and blue, or little hatchets are suggestive. 

A beautiful representation of the American flag can 
be made with red, white and blue crayon, upon a 
smooth board. Try one waving from the flag-statf. 
The mottoes for this day should be something like, 
“First in war, first in peace, first in the hearts of his 
countrymen;”’ ‘‘Unionand Liberty, now and forever!’ 
or ‘‘Lives of great men all remind us,”’ etc., etc. 

—Clara L. Sweet. 


roont. 


Illustrative Drawing. 


There is scarcely any primary teacher of today 
who does not realize the twofold benefit resulting from 
illustrative drawings; twofold, because it enables the 
teacher to obtain an insight into the imaginative ani 
living experience of the little ones under her care, and 
it is, also, of broad value to the children. 

The child who, from the age of five or six, thru 
all the grades, learns to give definite form to his 
ideas about stories heard or read will not only be able 
to picture vividly everything he hears and reads in 
after life, thus lending a charm to all he says or 
writes, but will be one of those persons, now among 
the few, who can see the motive back of the mere 
picture, and can intelligently criticise the expression 
of that motive. 

There is no artist, be he creative or otherwise, who 
ever attempts to represent anything with which he is 
not thoroly familiar. So, I find, that when chil- 
dren are given the nursery rhymes (something they 
love and know) to illustrate, or simple stories which 
have been told over and over again, and which come 
within the range of their experience, the results are 
most gratifying.—Virginia_Pray. 
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Drawing and 


Drill in Drawing 
D. R. AUGSBURG. 

With the same amount and quality of instruction 
pupils should advance further in drawing than in number 
or language, but as now, with the time element small and 
the quality element of a low standard, the comparison 
between these studies is all in favor of the latter. Draw- 
ing is given the minimum of time, and as teachers know 
comparatively little of this branch the quality of the 
teaching must necessarily be of a low standard. 

Why is this allowed? Surely this nation needs doers 
more than thinkers since they are the very foundation of 
the nation’s greatness. The world asks not what you 
think but what you can do. Ruskin says there are one 
hundred who ean talk to one who can think, but there 
are one thousand who can think to one whocando. In 
the common schools drawiug is the only study in which 
the element of doing or making enters, and as such 
should receive a proportionate amount of attention along 
with the other fundamentals—number, language, and 
music. 

There is one form of instruction that is very little prac- 
ticed in the drawing class, but in other classes is con- 
sidered very essential, namely, drill work. Drill work in 
drawing seems to be overlooked in most drawing systems. 
Here in our schools we consider it one of the most essen- 
tial features of our work. 

The following is a simple yet effective method of drill 
work for the fifth grade and above: 








_ 
N 19, \ ; 

Figure 1 is a cube each face of which is divided into 
two equal parts. The square prism at the right of the 
cbe is intended to fit any of these faces. 

Draw figure 1 on the blackboard and write under it the 
problem you wish the pupils to work, such as the follow- 


Add the square prism to face 1. [See 1. Fig. 2.] 
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Construction ork. 


Keg 2% 

Figures 3 and 4 are solid blocks. On each face there is 
a part marked out and numbered. This part is to be cut 
thru the block and removed. Each block has three prob- 
lems marked on it. To use in the class, draw one of the 
blocks on the blackboard, mark out one of the problems 
on a face, and ask the pupils to draw it and cut the 
marked part away. 
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[See Fig. 5.] 
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Cut away the part marked 1. 
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Kor application of the above problems, draw on the 
blackboard an object like the mallet (Fig. 6). The mallet- 
head isa rectangular block with a corner chipped off. 
It may be made the basis of problems like the following: 

16 Copy Figure 6. 

17 Draw with the handle to the right and toward you. 

is Draw with the handle to the right and away from 

you. 

19 Draw with the handle to the left and away from you. 

20 Draw with the handle vertical. 


Draw Figure 7 ou the blackboard and make it the 


basis of the following problems: 
21 Copy Figure 7. 
22 Draw bottom side up. 
23 Draw resting on face 1. 
i ss Ne De 

26 


Draw Figure 8 on the blackboard and make it the 
basis of the following problems: 

27 Copy Figure 8. 

28 Draw with the arms of the cross extending from 

right to left. 

29 Draw the cross lying on face 1. 

30 Draw the cross lying on face 2. 

Draw Figure 9 on the blackboard and make it the basis 
of the following problems: 

31 Copy Figure 9. 

32 Draw the trough resting on the face marked A. 

33 Draw the trough resting on the face marked B. 


Draw Figure 10 on the blackboard and make the basis 
of the following problems: 

34 Copy Figure 10. 

35 Draw resting on the back. 

~~ «+ + ee 


Q7 se 6 6s 6 
37 


side. 
front. 

Draw all lines with the unaided hand and choose al! 
points with the eye alone. 

Do not use a ruler or straight edge. 

Draw all problems with very light lines and then finish 
with heavier ones. 
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Points to be Observed in Teaching 
Arithmetic 


A pupil should be taught to test for himself what he 
thinks. Thiscan be done in many different ways, one of 
which isas follows. When an answer has been given, 
there will usually, if not always, be some necessary con- 
clusions which follow from the statement. Let the 
teacher have these in mind and lead the pupil at once to 
consider them. If his answer has been incorrect, some 
one of the necessary conclusions must be cited, which 
will at once show the impossibility of the correctness of 
the answer. If it has been correct, some one of the 
necessary conclusions may be cited, which he will know is 
true, and thereby his faith in his answer will be greatly 
reinforced. 

As an example of the former, the pupil is asked to add 
3, 3,0 and §. He writes $+3=&t.,=ti+8= ii +it= fi 
+$=934+-2=14=34, =33. 

One of the first axioms underlying all equations is, Two 
things equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 
The pupil should not be allowed to form very many 
equations until he has possessed himself of this axiom. 
Then just as the pupil has finished his problem in the 
above way, the teacher should remind him of the follow- 
ing conclusion: Therefore 3+ }=3;, but 3 and } are each 
less than 1, while 34 is greater than 2. The observant 
student immediately sees the impossibility of such a 
thing and at once sets about to find the inconsistency 
and therefore gains power to test himself on a second 
occasion. 

Such inaccuracies as this should always be pointed out, 
for they cultivate irreverence for the truth. Irreverence 
is surely the correct word here, for truth is such an all- 
important matter in education, that it should be respected 
and esteemed. 

As an illustration of the use of this plan when the pupil 
gives the correct answer, we give the following: The 
pupil is asked to give the primary unit,the derived unit, 
and the number of derived units in $23. He answers ‘‘In 
$2 the primary unit is $1, the derived unit is $1, and the 
number of derived units is five.’ The teacher replies: 
“Then if ¢} is the derived unit, and there are five such 
units the quantity must be $3.” The pupil at once sees 
that this is the result of his-conclusions, and knows be- 
yond doubt that $2 is the quantity he was considering. 

He feels perfect satisfaction in the fact that his answer 
has been substantiated, sees the advantage in it, and 
grows into the habit of testing his answers whenever it is 
possible for him to do so. 

We never can have too many evidences that we are 
right, but we often arrive at conclusions with too little 
evidence, and without having tested what these conclu- 
sions imply. It is the business of the teasher to train his 
pupils at every opportunity to avoid such errors.—Edu- 
cator Journal. 





Differentiation Applied to 
Arithmetic 


D. L. KIEHLE IN SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


In a previous article I considered the law of differ- 
entiation in its general application. In thisI shall 
give ita special application to arithmetic. It seems 
as if much of our trouble in conceiving of quantity in 
its unity arises from our wrong way of building it up 
by accretions of units. Start by saying that addition 
is the basis of mathematics and then proceed to form 
all quantities and higher units by successive additions. 
The pupil is given the inch. Another and still another 
is added, and so on, until he hastwelve. Then he 
is told that the twelve inches make one foot. In all 
this process he has been thinking of individual units 
up to twelve—twelve separate units. Now he must 
think all these into one, which is to be called a foot. 

If the teacher will reflect, he will see that this is in 
no wise different from teaching any whole by aggre- 
gating its individual parts; as a city, by teaching the 
individual houses. 

The effect of our traditional method appears aguin 
in teaching our decimal system. Ask ten pupils what 
the 4 stands for in 47, and nine of them will probably 
say forty which shows that they have in mind an 
aggregation of forty-seven of the simple or standard 
units. Thisis as far astray as to say of the expression 
2 ft. 3in., that the 2 stands for 24 inches. 

As this is not to be a lesson in methods,I shall not be 
expected to outline a series of lessons. I will, how- 
ever, in illustration of the law of differentiation as 
from wholes to their parts, suggest a few applications. 

First. ‘In teaching the standard units of denominate 
numbers, introduce each unit, concretely, and in its 
completeness; and, following, know it by comparison 
with the smaller that has already been learned. The 
foot may be known asa simple unit as readily as an 
inch.” Then such questions as the following will 
make it known in its parts. How many inches in the 
foot? How many in one-half of the foot? in one- 
fourth? An inch is what part of a foot? two inches? 

Second. In decimal notation, as such, the pupil 
should learn to read each figure in its own unit. In 
elementary arithmetic we do not regard this principle 
of decimals, but let two figures, as 12, 13, etc., stand 
for a number of the sume units, for the same reason 
that we begin teaching words as wholes, leaving the 
analysis till later. When, however, the pupil thor- 
oly realizes that the same tigure always stands for 
the same number of units, larger or smaller, he will 
make all additions in second or third place as readily 
as in the first. 

Third. Analysis is completed by synthesis. In 
grouping units, as in addition, the simplest method is 
by the reduction to the higher unit as soon as we have 
enough in our addition to make it. If we have to add 
3, 5, 8°, 67, 9', 8, 7°, adding the 3 and 5 we have; 
then to complete the 10 we take 2 of the 8, leaving 6, 

which is written over as a part of our next 10. This 
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will take four of the 6, leaving 2 for the third 10, and 
so on. \ 

It will appear that the number of small figures will 
be the number of tens, and the last remainder 6 ‘will 
be the number of units, and the sum 46. Of course, 
perpendicular columns are usual, but are not con- 
venient here. 

If a teacher will take pains to understand this him- 
self, he will find it the easiest method of addition. 
Then, if he wishes to change to the method of keeping 


the whole sum in mind, as 3, 8, 16,2 2, 31, 46, he can. 


readily do so, and will have fixed in thejmind of his 
pupil the habit of grouping (adding) by expressing 
sums in their higher units as he proceeds. 





Measuring Work for Fourth 
Grade 


When we measure anything by long measure or 
square measure or cubic measure, we find its ratio to 
a fixed length, one inch, one foot, one yard. etc. 
Carpenters use ‘‘foot rules”’ and ‘‘2-foot rules.’’ 

When we say that a piazza on a house is twenty feet 
long, we mean that its ratio to one foot is twenty. 

1. Draw a line on the blackboard which you think 
is 1 ft. long. Measure it. 

2, Cut a strip of paper 1 ft. long by 1 in. wide. 
Mark on it inches divided into sixteenths. 

3. Make estimates of windows, doors, floors,in feet 
and inches. Measure them, and compare the results. 

4. Measure the width of sidewalks and streets, and 
bring the results to school. 

5. Measure the sizes of buildings. 

6. Make to scale outline drawings of floors, desks, 
and dictionaries. 

7- Measure the length of the track of a wheel mak- 
ing one revolution. —Chancellor’s Graded Arithmetic, 
Book IV. 

















Great Industries 


NELLIE MOORE. 


Gold, Its Historical Importance. 


While nearly every one is aware that the best known 
metals are gold, silver, iron, copper, lead, tin, and zinc, 
and that gold is the most valuable of them all, few 
have any distinct idea of what a metal really is, and as 
to the value of gold they may change their opinion 
somewhat after studying the output and the uses of 


the metals named and discovering that the gold pro- 
duced in our country last year was worth about $30, 

000,000 less than the copper; for relative as well as 
actual values should be considered. 

Gold is so large a subject that it can not be ade- 
quately treated in a single article. The best that can 
be done in any case is to indicate some lines of study 
that your pupils can follow out themselves, not one of 
which is dull or uninteresting. The study of the 
search for gold will introduce them to some of the 
most remarkable periods of our own and other 
countries. 

Perhaps the most wonderful of all the gold stories 
are those told about Mexico and Peru when the Span- 
iards first invaded them. Both the amount of the 
precious metal and the skill displayed in working it 
surpassed anything tthe conquerors had ever known. 
The valuable metals, gold and silver, were not used 
for. money; but to adorn the palaces of these remark- 
able Americans, and for the sacred vessels in their 
temples, gold being sacred to the sun god. while silver 
was dedicated to the moon. 

When Cortez went to Mexico the Aztec monarch 
sent an embassy to meet him, bearing valuable and 
curious presents of shields, helmets and breastplates 
embossed with ornaments of pure gold, a helmet full 
of gold dust, many ornaments imitating birds and 
animals wrought from gold and silver, and two huge 
plates of these precious metals as large as carriage 
wheels. One of these wheels or plates the Spaniards 
valued at $239,000. 

But the marvelous riches the cruel Pizarro extorted 
from the Incas of Peru far surpassed those secured 
from the Aztecs. ‘‘The temple at Cuzco was literally 
a mine of gold. On the wall facing the eastern portal 
was a plate of gold representing the sun with rays ex- 
tending in all directions, and so large it nearly cov- 
ered the wall. The other walls of this great building, 
296 feet long and 52 wide, were richly ornamented 
with gold, and a frieze of gold extended entirely 
around the building on the outside.’? When Pizarro 
imprisoned the emperor he offered to buy his liberty 
with gold enough to cover the floor of the room in 
which he was confined, which measured 22 x 17 feet. 
When the incredulous Spaniards hesitated the em. 
peror reached up as high as he could and made a 
mark on the wall. He then offered to fill the room 
with gold and silver as high as that mark if Pizarro 
would release him. The articles were to be placed in 
the room just as they were received and the emperor 
was to have two months in which to collect the 
treasure. Messengers were sent out and the gold 
soon began to come in; buta short time before the 
task was completed the treacherous Spaniards put the 


‘emperor to death and plundered the entire country. 


Never before nor since, it is said, has sucha quanity 
of gold been collected in one place as these Incas 
gathered for their cruel conquerors. 


Discovery of Gold in California. 


Like some other important events this came by ac- 
cident and by tke shrewdness of those who never 
rested till they understood what they saw about 
them. 
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Captain John A. Sutter settled at the junction of 
the Sacramento and American Rivers rear where the 
city of Sacramento now stands. Here he wished to 
erect a grist mill, and to get the necesssary lumber for 
that he had to build a saw mill farther up the Ameri- 
can River where Coloma now is. For this work he 
employed James W. Marshall a millwright from New 
Jersey. A dam anda mill race were constructed. 

On the morning of January 24, 1848 as Marshall 
was examining the race while the water was turned 
off he discovered some small yellow particles about the 
size of grains of wheat. He afterwards said that his 
heart gave a great thump for he thought they were 
gold. But he had heard of pyrite or iron pyrites, 
sometimes called ‘‘fool’s gold,’’ a pale brass-yellow 
mineral that is very brittle. Marshall hammered his 
specimens and found them malleabie. Some days 
afterwards he had to go to see Captain Sutter, sixty 
miles away. He took his gold with him. Captain 
Sutter was so rich as to possess a cyclopedia that gave 
a description of metals. This the two men studied, 
tested the specimens with sulphuric acid and became 
convinced that they were gold, but decided to say 
nothing for a while for fear the men at the mill would 
stop their work and go gold hunting. 

So the work at the mill went on as usual. A little 
gold was found every day; but no special attention 
was paid toit. In the spring some men began wash- 
ing gold on an island farther down the American 
River. In the middle of June one of San Francisco’s 
two papers came out with an article that had the glar- 
ing headline: 

Gold! ! GOLD!!! 
Then the rush began. -Workshops dwellings and 


fields of grain ripe for the harvest were deserted 
while their owners flocked to Coloma. 


The Results. 


These were marvelous. Up to 1847 the entire yearly 
product of all the gold mines in the world was not 
$25,000,000. The year of the discovery of gold in 
California (1848), the eager gold hunters found there 
one-fifth of the whole world’s previous annual prod- 
uct. The next year they nearly equaled it with $23,- 
- 000,000. The next year (1850) they had more than 

doubled it. Never was such treasure known before. 
In 1853 California’s yearly output reached $63,000,000. 
Then it began to decline. 

The California discovery is considered one of the 
most important events of modern times, not only be- 
cause it did so much to develop that portion of the 
country west of the Rocky Mountains, but because it 
it had such influence on the commerce of the world. 


GOLD! 


At the time of the discovery California only had‘ 


about 2,000 American settlers. San Francisco was 
nothing but a village of some 700 inhabitants. With- 
in a year after James Marshall found his golden grains, 
50,000 people from the United States and 40,000 from 
other countries had flocked there. The discovery of 
gold in California placed steamship lines on the 
Pacific; built the Panama railway; was the first direct 
cause for the emigration of Chinese to the United 
States; and taught Hargraves, the British explorer, 
where to look for gold in Australia and how to open 
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up those deposits. Directly and indirectly it roused 
America, Europe, and Asia; threw a belt of steam 
around the world; and, by giving the English-speak- 
ing nations the distribution of sums so vast ($3,500, - 
000,000) that they can only be named but not com- 
prehended, it added much to their influence and 
power. 
Sources of tnformation. 

These great events are vividly described in Shinn’s 
“Story of the Mine,’’ D. Appleton & Co., illustrated 
with full-page plates; in Markwick & Smith’s “South 
American Republics,’’ a beautifully illustrated, well 
indexed geographical reader that makes a valuable 
addition to any library but is particularly helpful to 
school workers; and in a story of absorbing interest in 
the December (1902) Cosmopolitan, which is the first 
of a series of valuable articles called ‘‘Romances of the 
World’s Great Mines.”’ 





Home Geography Plans 


F. D. NiepeERMEYER, IN ScHoot AND Home Epvcatio.. 


What is home geography? ‘‘Geography of the home 
neighborhood.’’ ‘Yes, but it is also the geography 
of the whole world.’’ Why? Because the home 
neighborhood is the world in miniature. There is 
nothing of geographical importance in the whole 
world of which a miniature can not be found in the 
home neighborhood, be it a river, lake, ocean, cape, 
cataract, mountain, or what it may. It is evident, 
then, that thru a close study of the home neighbor- 
hood the child can get a miniature conception of the 
world asa whole. Of course he does not learn the 
world; he cannot. Try as you please, the normal 
child will have no more of a conception of the world 
as a whole than he has of any other thing which he 
knows only by analogy and description. The fact 
that his knowledge is knowledge of a miniature 
mukes it especially attractive to the child, for he is 
constantly living a miniature life. He has a miniature 
house in which he plays house, a miniature store 
in which he sells miniature goods and merchandise, 
he plays church, school, show, fire department, etc. 
His whole life is full of real life miniatured. Thus by 
miniaturing for him the whole world in the home 
neighborhood, we are instantly assured of his con- 
tinued interest, because it appeals to his essential 
child life and nature. 

The Object. 


More than this, teaching geography thru the home 
neighborhood is the object method of teaching it. We 
teach other subjects by the object method—arithme- 
tic, physiology, etc..—why not geography? The 
object or laboratory method is beyond doubt the best 
method by which any subject can be taught, for it 
recognizes more of the fundamental acquisitional 
principles of the child’s mind. 

Comenius told us that ‘‘there is nothing in the un- 
derstanding that has not first been present to the 
senses.’’ He recognized the importance of having the 
learner sense that which is to be learned. The home 
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neighborhood is something that the child can effect- 
ively sense in learning it. 

By the home neighborhood, we mean the child’s im- 
mediate environment of earth and man. And what is 
the child’s environment? Anything present to the 
senses upon which his consciousness reacts, belongs 
to, or is an element of his environment. His geo- 
graphical environment consists of those elements of 
his general environment which deal with the earth 
and with man,in their inter-relations. Let us enu- 
merate some of these elements. The elements sup- 
plied by the earth are varied and many. For con- 
creteness we Shall consider the geographical environ- 
ment of the rural child as typical. 


Relief. 


Probably the most fundamental geographical con- 
cept the child may get from his environment, is that 
of relief. He knows what a hill is, for he has coasted 
or run down hill for pleasure. If he does not know 
what a valley is he can easily be taught it by contrast 
with a hill. Here then he has notions of the two great 
classes of relief forms—highlands and lowlands. He 
can then easily learn that a plain is a low place like a 
valley, but wider and more level, and that a plateau is 
a high plain. If the teacher thinks he cannot find 
those relief forms naturally, he is not yet excused, for 
surely every teacher has access, if he wishes it, toa 
sand pile. Here he can illustrate these forms—on a 
very small scale it is true, but nevertheless very 
effectively. Use of a sand model insures a pupil’s not 
thinking of a mountain as a curved brown spot ona 
map, and a plain as a patch of green color,or a country 
as a peculiarly shaped spot of color on a piece of paper 
called a map. Hegets an idea of the geo or earth part 
of his study. He makes mountains and plains out of 
sand—earth—and in modeling states or countries, he 
sees that the boundaries are not fences or walls or 
rows of stones, but merely lines of division. He is 
thus, by the use of the sand model, sure to get the 
third dimension into his geographical concepts of re- 
lief forms. 

Contour Forms. 


The geographical contour forms can be as easily 
learned as can the relief forms. The neighboring 
creek that drains the section of land on which the 
schoolhouse stands will furnish miniature examples 
for the various contour forms. If it does not, it can 
easily be made todo so. If the teacher points out to 
the child a cape or a bay or a gulf or an estuary, and 
the child sees the actual relations of land and water, 
he will not think of these contour forms as curlycues 
on the map. When he thinks of Cape Horn he will 
imagine a high point of land extending southward into 
the sea, and not as a patch of color at the bottom end 
of South America. When he thinks of a gulf, he will 
think of water, and waves, and sand, and shore, and 
not of a peculiar bend of a line on a map. 


Climate. 


After discussing relief and contour, the remaining 
geographical concept that deals more directly with 


the earth is climate. 
experienced it. 


Teach climate as the child has 
The hottest summer weather will 
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give an idea of a hot, dry climate... Contrasting the 
hottest part of summer and the coldest part of winter 
will give the child an idea of a hot and a cold climate, 
while the climate between the extremes will furnish 
an example of temperate climate. Thus far we have 
provided for the temperature element of climate, but 
temperature alone does not determine climate. Cli- 
mate also depends upon the humidity of the atmos- 
phere or the relative amount of moisture in.the 
air. The child has heard the expression, ‘‘This is a 
dry summer,”’ or, ‘‘all signs fail in dry weather,’’ and 
knows that the absence of-rain usually causes dry 
weather. A dry climate is the climate of a place 
where there is but little rainfall thruout the year. He 
has also heard the expression, ‘‘a wet spring,’’ and 
knows that wet weather is caused by an abundance of 
rainfall. It is easy then for him to conceive of a cli- 
mate having an abundance of rain thruout the year. 
After learning the elements and kinds of climate, the 
pupil should then decide whether the climate of his 
home is hot, cold or temperate, and dry, wet, or tem- 
perate—the dry having little or no rain, and the wet 
having frequent and often daily rains. 

In teaching climate it is well to relate to it the rela- 
tions of the earth to the sun and the effects of these 
relations on climate. Every child knows that the 
twenty-four-hour unit of time is divided into two 
parts—day and night, and can easily be made to un- 
derstand that when the side of the earth he is on is 
turned toward the sun, itis lighted and then has its 
daytime, and when it is turned away from the sun, 
i. e., when the earth is between the child and the sun, 
it is night for him. The change of seasons due to the 
earth’s revolving around the sun is not so readily un- 
derstood, but the child will have little difficulty if it is 
presented concretely. The fact that more vertical 
rays fall on a given area than slanting rays can be 
effectively illustrated with a bundle of tickets or of 
toothpicks. 

Products of Land and Water. 

Thus we see how the pupil can get the earth, or 
land and water, concepts of geography from the home 
neighborhood, and now we have to discuss, geograph- 
ically, the products of land and water and the relation 
of allto man. We will consider first, the lower order 
of organic life on the earth, viz., the vegetation. The 
child knows something of the vegetation of his 
neighborhood and will readily learn more if presented 
in an interesting way. For example, he knows what 
is grown in the home garden for table use. He knows 
that not all vegetable products used on the table can 
be grown in the home garden. Ask him ‘‘Why?’’ and 
he will say that it is too cold. Very few children do 
not know why the orange and the banana are not 
grown here. They know that, because they haye 
been interested enough to ask about them. Then if it 
is too cold here for southern plants, isn’t it too warm 
in the south for our products? By this comparative 
study of vegetable products, he learns the dependence 
of vegetation on climate. After he has decided that 
he lives in a temperate climate, he should list the 
mostimportant vegetable products of his home vicin- 
ity, which he has observed, the teacher being careful 
that he observes and learns the typical products. To 
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further show the dependence of vegetation on climate, 
the pupil should be shown the difference in the vege- 
tation of low grounds and of high grounds. The home 
stream will give examples of plants living in wet 
places, and plants that live in comparatively dry 
places can be found almost anywhere, especially 
along the sloping banks of the neighboring railroad 
embankment where weeds grow with comparatively 
little moisture. The teacher must not fail to insure 
the pupil’s knowing why he makes a study of these 
plants. Itis not botany. It is geozgraphy,—studying 
the earth: and what is on itin its relation to man. 

Besides studying the vegetation of the home 
neighborhood, a careful study of the animals should 
also be made —not a mere study of the animals them- 
selves. but a geographical study of them. The de- 
pendence of the animal life of a vicinity upon the cli- 
mate of that vicinity can be readily and effectively 
shown. 


Study of Man. 


Now we are ready to discuss man, not zoologically, 
physiologically nor psychologically, but geographic- 
ally. 

Man is that for which everything else exists, we are 
told. Nearly every child has seen a negro, and col- 
ored pictures of the Indian are common, so that every 
pupil can get an idea of an individual of each of the 
three great races of mankind. If, however, examples 
of these races are not to be found in the home 
neighborhood we have nothing to do with them in 
this discussion. That, however, is of least importance 
inthe study of the earth and man. The most vital 
pint of contact between the earth and man is in his 
occupations. The occupations of the home neighbor- 
hood—of any vicinity,—are determined largely by 
the geography of that vicinity. If there is nothing 
but woods in the community, lumbering is likely to be 
the predominativg occupation. In nearly every 
neighborhood there is a saw mill where the child can 
get an idea of lumbering as an occupation. Most chil- 
dren have gone fishing and thus know something of 
the fisherman’s life—at least that it is uncertain of 
large returns. In many neighborhoods there are 
dairies or canning factories or blacksmith shops where 
the child can get a notion of manufacturing in minia- 
ture. He can get a notion of commerce from the small 
freight business carried on at the neighboring rail- 
road station, and every rural child has quite an et- 
ficient concept of agriculture as an occupation. In the 
study of these occupations be sure that the child sees 
why the people are engaged in these occupations rather 
than in others. Be sure that he sees the importance 
of geography in determining the occupations of the 
people of acommunity. Do not make the mistake of 
thinking you are to teach all these occupations in 
home geography, when they are not engaged in, in 
the home neighborhood. Teach those that are, and 
make the teaching effective by concreteness. 

In teaching the occupations of the people and com- 
merce as conducted at the railway station, emphasize 
the economic phase. Teach the market as an eco- 
nomic institution. Emphasize the economic phase of 
geography thruout the course. 


Criticisms. 

Educators often criticise our present study of geo 
raphy, saying it is a mixture of ‘‘geology, topography, 
physical geography, botany, zoology, anthropology, 
meteorology, and astronomy.’’ A proper study of 
geography involves many facts of these various 
sciences, but they are taught in relation to the earth 
and to man and not in their relation to each other us 
in the study of the sciences themselves. We believe 


the criticism unjust when it is applied to the science of 


geography. 
A Device. 

A device that adds interest to the study of the home 
stream and the neighboring relief forms is to name 
each typical example of the various forms learned. 
For example, if the typical hill the class is studying is 
being grazed by cattle, the hill may be named after 
the kind of cattle, as Shorthorn Hill; other interesting 
names can be found which will associate each form 
with the typical example studied, as, Gulf of Min- 
nows, Crawfish Bay, Violet Plain, Oak Mt., Snail 
Cape, etc. ,each name associating some particular hap- 
pening of the excursion with a geographical form. 

In studying the occupations, excursions may be 
made to the saw mill, a blacksmith shop, a shoe-shop 
or any other place where manufacturing is carried on. 
In all these excursions the teacher must have defi- 
nitely planned what he wants the pupil to learn, and 
insist upon good statements from them of what they 
have learned. 

If the home neighborhood is utilized in this way in 
the teaching of geography, the pupil will realize that 
geography is a study of actual existences, and will 
have a body of geographical sense experiences which 
he can call to consciousness at will. 


Which Are You? 


There are two kinds of people on earth today, 
Just two kinds of people, no more, I say. 





Not the sinner and saint, for ’tis well understood 
The good are half bad and the bad are half good, 


Not the rich and the poor for to count a man’s 
wealth 

You must first know the state of his conscience 
and health. 

Not the humble and proud,for in life’s little span, 

Who puts on vain airs is not counted a man. 

Not the happy and sad, for the swift flying years 

Bring each man his laughter and each man his 
tears. 

No; the two kinds of people on earth that I mean 

Are the people who lift and the people who lean. 

Wherever you go you will find the world’s masses 

Are always divided in just these two classes. 

And odly enough, you’ll find, too, I ween, 

There is only one lifter to twenty who lean. 


In -which class are you? Are you easing the load 
Of overtaxed lifters who toil down the road? 


Or are youa leaner, who lets others bear 
Your portion of labor and worry and care? 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox in Harper’s Weekly. 
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Brother Azarias and Father Hecker 


“Any man_ over 
forty must have ac- 
quired a fund of in- 
teresting reminis- 
cences,” says the 
correspondent who 
inspires this arti- 
tle, “you are re- 
quested to write 
sume of yours.” 

Everybody _ likes 
to talk about him- 
elf, but he dors not like other persons 
to know it. 7f he ean manage to in- 
dulge in this delightful process with- 
out. using the “I” often, he fancies 
that he has eseaned the charge of be- 
ing egotistical;— he is really noi 
afraid of bejug egotistical, but of ap- 
pearing egotistical. This is just my 
The statement recently made, 
of a friend of mine, that he had scorn- 
ed another man’s use of the personal 
singular with violence, only to find 
that he himself had used “I” thirty- 
two times in one letter, must be a 
warning to critiecs,—and he is the most 
modest of men. 


DR. EGAN. 


case, 
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Of the Catholics I have 
youth, Father Hecker and Brother 
Azarias impressed me most. Azarias, 
whose work has not yet received the 
measure of appreciation it deserves, 
came occasionally to La Salle college, 
to give the students instruction. And 
I recall with gratitude the manner in 
which he contrived to improve our 
taste and fix our morals. It is from 
him, | think, I imbibed the convietion 
that good morals and good taste are 
not far apart. Tle was what every 
school ought to have, “a professor of 
books,” and he was so simpic, so di- 
rect, so sympathetic, that one forgot 
his learning, was unaffected by the 
fact that he was esteemed “important,” 
and quite content to believe that he 
had been “born that way.” Some of 
the students were very young, and 
they would have despised him if he 
had tried to talk down to them. I cap 
recall the sensation of pleasure we fel: 
when he addressed us as “gentlemen,” 
and the boy who was asked to open the 
window as “Mister.” IIe was a red- 
headed boy and a miser (for he sold 
prunes and chocolate drops at the lun- 
cheon hour, when we were all enclosed, 
at an enormous advance, and, although 
his father was a well-known confec- 
tioner, he was a Pariah),—even h 
was touched, and set up claims for eul- 
ture after this! 

As I remember, Brother Azarias 
gave us a sketch of the beginning of 
English literature, with an analysis of 
words derived from the Old English. 
It interested everybody and filled the 
older “men” with a great desire to 
know the sources of their language. 
Ilis notes to Herbert Spencer’s “Phil- 
osophy of Style,” which we considered 


met in 
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the best part of the book, were largely 
read because we had met the man. And 
in the “Development of Early English 
Thought,” we found the germ of his 
lectures to us. His very presence up- 
lifted us. The “variety theater,” 
not exactly the “polite” vaudeville ox 
the present day—had attractions in 
those times. The president had in- 
veighed violently against this sort o} 
entertainment, and in vain. Brother 
Azarias gave a talk on Shakespear 
and the drama, that sent all boys with: 
a taste for the theater to see MeCu'- 
lough and Mrs. Drew and Booth whe:- 
ever a chance came. And the bos 
who went to “variety theaters” dared 
not admit it. This was my firs: 
glimpse of a very remarkable, a very 
rare man, whose books are treasures. 


= 

Father Hecker I met later. The 
condition of Catholics has so changed 
in the last twenty-five years, thai 
younger persons can hardly realize the 
effect of Father Hecker’s personality 
on those eapable of being influenced 
by it. It will shock some no doubt, to 
say that before The Catholic World 
begun its career, the Catholic religior 
had been presented from a_ foreign 
point of view in literature. All our 
best teachers were trained in other 
countries, and, in their to be 
“American” was to be decidedly  in- 
ferior and ‘new.’ Father THecker 
helped to change that. A healthy feel- 
ing of legitimate national pride was 
developed, and these laid on the in- 
tellectual support of religion. Attend- 
ing with great edification and impar- 
tiality the classes of both an “Trish” 
and a “German” teacher,—divided be- 
tween admiration of “Die Lorelei” 
and “Dark Rosaleen”’—I had been 
brought up to keep St. Patrick’s day 
with enthusiasm and St. Bonafacius 
with ardor; and, then, the German Re- 
demptorists directed souls with vigor. 
The Catholic World was a recreation. 
Every boy at college had begun — to 
hear of evolution. Spencer, Tuxley, 
Virchow, were names that filled = the 
air. Draper’s wretched “Conflict of 
Science and Religion” was flung right 
and left, and all religion seemed, for 
the moment, to hinge on the question 
of the immutability of the species. 
These things were not only for ma- 
ture minds, but for very immatur 
minds. Gerald Molloy’s book on “CG 
ology,”—-I do not happen to remember 
the title—was a Godsend to the 
youthful debater. And one was sur 
to tind in The Catholie World 
well-considered paper or book notice, 
written in good English, which was of 
inestimable value in battering the pat- 
ronizing arguments of the other side. 
\aiech generally consisted of very 
young medical students. 
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Later, I eame to know Father Heck- 


er very well. McMaster, whose }.- 


treds were very violent on the su~:ace, 
but not very deep, looked, in “sy time, 


FATHER HECKER. 

Hecker” with atarin,—with 
however, than he looked on 
Brownson. Brownson’s “ontologism”’ 
was a thing of horror, while Father 
Ilecker’s “Pelagianism” was merely a 
thing of fear. “Isaac Hecker” was to 
be watched carefully; but Brownson 
had got to that length where mere 
watehing would not do. It was always 
easy to divert MeMaster’s mind from 
a three hours’ monologue,—beginning 
with Tertullian, and dwelling on Lord 
Baltimore’s lenieney to heretics and 
Lacordaire’s frightful “liberalism” by 
an allusion to Brownson’s great philo- 
sophical powers. 


on “Isaac 
less alarin, 


Are you 
is an ontologist of the 
I settled him once—at a 


“Philosophical powers, sir! 
that he 


water / 


aware 
first 
breakfast at Arthur Cary’s. Ile 
in the midst of his galiamatias, with a 
crowd of misled listeners about him. 
‘IIave you seen God? IT asked him, 
in iny gentlest tones.” Tere MeMas- 
ter gave an imitation of his “gentlest 
tones.” TIe drew himself up, expanded 
his chest, his eves flashed, he clutched 
an imaginary throat. he seemed almost 
seven feet high, and his voice echoed 
thunderously. “‘*tfave you seen God? 
I asked. I waitec till he said, ‘No. 
That an end of his philosophy.” 

It was true that he had not 
God, but he had seen MeMaster! 


was 


was 


seen 


Three Sisters of 
their golden jubilee 
M. Bernard Mahar and M,. Gabriel 
Walsh of St. Francis Xavier's 
demy, Beatty, Penny., and Sister Mary 
Caulticld of St. Mary’s convent. Pitts- 
bury. 


Mercy celebrated 
recently, Sisters 


aca- 





pave Compare The Journal with any other 
school periodical, That it is the most 
complete and practical publication for 
Catholie teachers, has been attested by 
hundreds competent to judge. 
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ARCHB. FARLEY ON SCHOOL 
FUNDS. 

In an interview granted a reporter 
of the New York World Most Rev. Dr. 
Farley, the new Archbishop of New 
York, expressed himself approvingly 
on the subject of an article upon the 
commencement of a movement in be- 
half of the state support of Catholic 
schools. This interesting article, which 
is signed by Vicar-General Mooney, 
says in part: “In presenting our 
claim to fair-minded citizens, it is as- 
sumed as a starting point that the par- 
ish schools can and ought willingly to 
provide for the entire expense of im- 
parting religious instruction. Among 
reasonable people a basis of agreement 
can also be made on equitable terms by 
which antonomy may co-operate with 
the board of education in the teaching 
of the secular studies prescribed for 
citizenship. The managers, according 
to this plan, legally transfer the con- 
trol of’ the secular studies to a board 
authorized by the state, when they con- 
sent to accept the public standard of 
examination and inspection. Between 
Church and State the present relations 
could be continued without friction 
by granting this equitable demand for 
recognization, together with payment 
for results, strictly limited to the 
teaching of the secular studies. To 
pay for the teaching of arithmetic or 
other similar studies does not bring the 
state outside of its bounden duties to 


provide for representation as well as 


for taxation. Phantom objects from 
bygone bigots, may be placed in evi- 
dence, but it is to be hoped that sound 
thinkers will now give serious consid- 
eration to the real facts of the case. 
The American principle of fair play 
and no favor can be applied to remove, 
in part at least, the unjust burden im- 
posed upon the patrons of parish 
schools.” 
* * # 


A NOTABLE ADDRESS. 

The Providence Visitor 
the address delivered by Bishop Spald- 
ing before the Catholie Historical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia on the subject of 
Education, the most notable utterance 
on this theme heard in this country 
within the past score of vears. 

“Our own people, not less than 
thoughtful Protestants,” says The Vis- 
itor, “will be arrested by the reflection, 
that ‘the distinetive work which we 
Catholics do, and which no other relig- 
ious body attempts to do, the work 
which is peculiarly our own, is the 
work of education.” That is a state- 
ment that needs to be repeated in sea- 
son and out of season. No government 
or merely human institution, no race, 
people or nation can ever have so vital 
a concern in the business of popular 
instruction as we Catholics have. It 
is, humanly speaking, the one condi- 
tion of our permanence. If we let that 
go, everything will go.” 

In the eourse of an able review of 
Bishop Spalding’s discourse, Father 


considers 


Clifford reiterates his plea for “more 
effectively centralized control” in the 
parochial schol system. It is a ques- 
tion, he submits, which, while it may 
prove too burning for the temper of 
present-day controversialists, will in- 
evitably be raised within the next deec- 
ade of years. 

“There is no reason in the nature of 
things,” he says, “why a ‘Diocesan Su- 
perintendent of Schools’ should not be 
every whit as impressive a functionary 
in the eyes of the Catholic body at 
large, and more especially of our 
teachers, both lay and religious, as his 
non-Catholic equivalent is. Why then 
should we not make him so? Is it 
apathy or a_ selfish regard for our 
smaller ‘vested interests’ that keeps an 
ottice like his in ineffectual abeyance 7” 


Publishers’ Notes. 


“As will be noted in their adver- 
tisement, elsewhere in this issue, the 
Columbia School Supply Co., Indian- 
apolis, Ind., is finding much apprecia- 
tion for their excellent laboratory 
outfits amoung Catholic schools. We 
are pleased to learn of this, as we 
believe that our academies and colleges 
can save more money and get a better 
laboratory equipment in buying one 
of these cabinets, than they would in 
buying separate pieces of apparatus. 
All the apparatus needed in an ordin- 
ary physics course is to be found in 
this cabinet. 

* 

“8 Prof. J. A. Lyons, ex-presideni 
of the American Commercial Teach- 
ers’ association, has been prevailed up 
on to issue in pamphlet form his ex- 
ecllent address on “The Pedagogy of 
the Commercial Branches,” delivered 
at Peoria, Ill, some time ago. We 
print a portion of this address else- 
where in this issue, and teachers de- 
siring copies of the pamphlet contain- 
ine the full address, will be favored 
with same, on request to Powers «& 
Lyons, 7 Monroe street, Chicago, Il. 


“~&To meet the necessities of their 
greatly increased business, the Ameri- 
ean Blackboard company has moved to 
larger quarters, 1516 Locust street, St. 
Louis, Mo. Snecializing, as it does. in 
blackboards, this coneern is able to fur- 
»vish anythine and everything in th 
blackboard line. and at right prices. 
Their Simelroth Patent Adjustable 
blackboords will interest school author- 
Descriptive matter may be had 
hy writing to the company. 

* e 


ities. 


“&&Scehool authorities and students 
contemplating the purchase of class 
pins or merit medels, and desiring first 
Junde & 
(pmeyver. East Water and Wisconsin 
streets. Milwaukee, Wis. This firm is 
one of the largest manufacturing jew- 
elry concerns in the West. and is’ in 
every way reliable. The skill of the 
jewelry designers of this house has won 


elass e2oods. should write to 
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for it a wide reputation, while its 
prices are always very satisfactory. 
* % & 

“~The Ave Maria Press has just 
republished in book form “A Royz! 
Son and Mother,” by Baroness Pauline 
Von Hugel. This interesting biograpli- 
ical sketch of Prince Demetrius Ga!- 
litzin, the pioneer priest of the Alleghc- 
nies, appeared some time ago in the 
issuies of The Ave Maria, and its ap- 
pearance in neat book form will b» 
welcomed no doubt by many religious 
teachers and clergy. <A life story such 
as this is certainly the source of much 
spiritual strength. Copies of the work 
may be had for 75 cetns by addressing 
The Ave Maria, Notre Dame, Ind. 

% & & 


“SAS an encouraging illustration 
of a step in the direction of laying 
the foundation of a sound taste and 
fostering a desire for intelligent for- 
mative reading in after life, even thos» 
who are not teachers might, with prot- 
it and pleasure, read the new MeBrid« 
Literature and Art Series,” writes En- 
genie Ulrich, 

“Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, who is the 
editor, kas brought to this work a wide 
and peculiarly rich experience in the 
needs and methods both of public and 
religious schools and a eultivated and 
discriminating taste in literature and 
in art, and the whole work is inform- 
ed by her zeal for the faith and for 
the advancement of Catholic edueation 
and Catholic understanding.” 


“Every pastor and school superior 
should have a copy of “The Catholic 
Reading Cirele Manual,” the first and 
only book of its kind published. It 
shows how to form and conduct. read- 
ing eireles, and furnishes lines of work 
and suggestive programs. The author 
of the book is Humphrey J. Desmond, 
whose “Mooted Questions of History,” 
“Church and Law,” “Chats Within the 
Fold.” ete., ete, are *known to many 
readers. There is much to be avoided 
if the reading cirele is not to be a fail- 
ure from the start, and there are many 
things to know, in order that the cir- 
cle mayv be a complete success—ot real 
interest and profit to its members. 
These things can only be learne:l 
through long experience, and it is for- 
tunate, therefore, that a writer who 
has been identified for many years with 
Catholic reading circles and Summer 
movements, should undertake 
the preparation of a book such as this. 
Every Catholie college, academy and 
high school should have a student: 
reading circle, the work of which can 
be assisted materially by use of this 
manual. Copies of the book may be 
obtained through The Journal office, at 
publishers’ price, 50 cents. 


schoo] 


x * * 

A recent number of The Journal des 

Debats states that by Premier Combes’ 

order 3,250 Catholic free-schools have 

been closed, the same containing 200,- 
225 pupils. 
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Current Affairs--Church and School News. 


With only about a month left of the 
session, Congress is moving at an ex- 
tremely slow rate. The passage of the 
militia reorganization bill almost 
the only piece of completed legislation 
In the Senate, every- 
thing is held up by the interminable 
debate over the statehood bill. Both 
sides are obstinate, and there are plen- 
ty of senators who are not averse to 
having time consumed over this bill, 
in order to head off other legislation. 
The Cuban reciprocity treaty has not 
been acted on, and the state depart- 
ment has secured an extension of the 
time tixed for its ratification. The im- 
migration bill, the eight-hour bill, and 
all the anti-trust propositions are un- 
acted on. Even the hope of legislation 
to, relieve the acute currency situation 
in the Philippines lias been diminish- 
ed, since the House took the bits in its 
teeth, and voted down the committee 
bill, which was practically identical 
with the bill pending in the Senate. 

* % >) 


Is 


since the recess. 


The state department has achieved 
in one week two important diplomatic 
successes; an agreement upon a treaty 
with Colombia which opens the way to 
the building of the Panama canal, and 
an arrangement with Great Britain, 
looking to the settlement of the long- 
pending question of the Alaskan 
boundary As to the Colombian 
treaty, the chief obstacle to an agree- 
ment was a difference over the pro- 
posed rental, the United States offer- 
ing $100,000, and. Colombia askine 
$600,000. The difference was compro- 
mised by an agreement upon $250,000 
annually rental, in addition to 
$10,000,000 on the exchange of  ratifi- 
cations. Under the treaty the United 
States will have absolute control over 
the six-mile canal zone, and the right 
to appropriate all waters tributary to 
the canal. The zone is to be exempt 
from taxation, and the United States 
is to have absolute power as to rates 
and the operation of the canal, and is 
to have the use of the islands in the 
Bay of Panama for coaling stations. 
The lease runs for one hundred years, 
with the privilege of perpetual renew- 
al, 

The arrangement with Great Britain 
over the Alaskan boundary is gratify- 
ing for two reasons; it promises an ad- 
justment of a question for two reasons ; 
it promises an adjustment of a ques- 
tion over which the joint high com- 
Mission of 1899 got into a hopeless 
deadlock, and it is made in a way 
which attests British good will, at a 
time when the British alliance with 
Germany in Venezuela matters was o¢- 
casionally some distrust. 

% * # 
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Muck time in the last several weeks 
has been wasted in the senate over the 
omnibus” statehood bill—the Demo- 


A Brief Summary for Busy Teachers. 


crats and a few Republicans led by 
Senator Quay favoring the bill while 
the bulk of the Republicans opposed 
it.- A compromise appears now likely 
to be reached. 

A great deal of speechifying has 
been made for and against the admis- 
sion of Arizona and New Mexico par- 
ticularly. Sheared of all specious pre- 
tenses however the question resolves it- 
self into this: will the admission of 
these states help or hurt owr party ¢ 
This has always been the main test in 
statehood cases. It is understood that 
Arizona and New Mexico would mean 
+ more Democratic senators; hence the 
Democrats favor their admission and 
most of the Republicans oppose it. In 
the past such deadlocks have been set- 
tled by trading off state 


one hew 


against another, so as to give neither 
party the advantage; and an adjust- 
ment of this sort is likely. 


A revolution has broken out in Tur- 
key, the first battle resulting in the de- 
feat of the government troops in the 
Balkans. This little outbreak may in- 
volve nearly the whole of Europe = in 
the confliet, which, if not actual war, 
will be as near war as possible. Rus 
sia and Austria have been insisting on 
certain. reforms in) Turkey—reforms 
the negelect of which are responsible 
for the present outbreak. While it has 
been openly charged that the ezar 
making liis demand for reform in the 
hope of ultimately driving the sultan 
from European territory, and that Aus- 
tria is to profit in territorial extension 
by the deal, it is not believed that the 
ezav would carry his campaign so far, 

However, the outbreak will doubt- 
less cause him to press upon the sul- 
tan the demands, whatever they may 
be, at onee. If such a step is taken, 
the German emperor will at be 
interested. Ever jealous of Austria 
and an ally of the sultan, he will not 
sanction any policy that seeks to wrest 
territory from the Turks. If, however, 
only mild reforms are demanded. it is 
helieved Germany will keen hands off. 
In Germany should interpose. 
France could be relied unon to. side 
with Russia, and if Italy should be oth- 
er than neutral. she would also be with 
the ezar. England would naturally be 
against the ezar. unless she could sce 
» way to get a bigger slice of territory 
than the other powers. 


is 


once 


Case 


Multitudinous details have entered 
into the vrogress of the effort to brine 
Venezucla and her European ereditors 
onte an acceptable common. basis.. The 
negotiations heve been going 
through U.S. Minister Bowen. repre- 
senting Venezuela, ond the diplomatic 
representatives of the interested pow- 
ers, at Washington. 


on 


Now there are 8 nations besides the 
allies—England, Germany and Italy—~ 
whose citizens have claims against 
Venezuela. These 8 unpreferred. cred- 
itors maintain with Venezuela, that it 
would not be fair for Venezuela to ar- 
runge a plan for paying off the 3 allies 
without at the same time providing for 
the payment of the other creditor na- 
tions. The allies object to letting the 
nations which have stood in the back- 
ground partake of the fruits of their 
dinning campaign, and there is where 
the agreement now sticks. There is al- 
ways the possibility of the United 
States being drawn into a dispute of 
this kind, and the government is quiet- 
lv getting thines in readiness for such 
There are 10,853,396 meu 
of the requisite age and physically fit- 
ted to bear arms in the defense of the 
United States. These available fight- 
ers are outside of the regular army es- 
tablishment and the militia organiza- 
tions of the several states and territor- 


ics. 


emergency. 
} 
i 


After hearing over 500 witnesses the 
anthracite arbitration board how 
virtually through with its investiga- 
tion. This week the strikers are put- 
ting in their rebuttal testimony, and 
all that now remains is for the attor- 
neys to do their summing up. 

The coal companies have presented 
many figures to show that the miners 
can earn liberal wages if they want t» 
and that many of them do. In 
men are credited with carning 
$1,000 a vear or more; but these figures 
are not fair to the miners because the 
men drawing these large amounts had 
to have their boys or other men help 
them. One statement showed that in 
the hard coal regions the bank deposits 
averaged $81.50 per capita, while in the 
soft coal districts they were only $60.- 
$0, and in agricultural districts they 
were $77.25—the inference being tha‘ 
the anthracite miners as a class are 
better off than soft coal miners or far- 
mers,’ 


1s 


soll. 


eases 


The Senatorial deadlock in Colorad» 
was broken by the re-clection of Senator 
Teller by a majority of one vote. Aft- 
er a long contest in the North Caro- 
lina legislature Hon. Lee S. Overman, 
Democrat, was eleeted senator from 
that state. In his acceptance he de- 
clared that the cornerstone of the re- 
public—equal right to all and speciai 
privileges to none—was in danger, and 
that we were threatened with indus- 
trial servitude. In Washington, also 
after a fieree contest, Levy Ankeny a 
millionaire banker was elected by the 
Sepublicans. Congressman Long in 
IXansas was promoted to the senate, 
and in Wisconsin Senator Spooner was 
re-eleeted—both being Republicans. In 
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Newlands, Dem 
Senator 


Nevade Congressman 
ocrat, to 
Jones. 


was chosen suceeed 


Jan. 31 in House and Senate exer- 
cises were held to mark the acceptance 
by Congress of the statues of Charles 
Carroll and John Hanson, two signers 
of the. Declaration of Independence, 
which have recently been presented by 
the state of Maryland and placed in 
the statuary hall of the eapitel—for- 
merly the hall of representatives, in 
the old days before the Senate and 
THlouse wings were added. A law pass- 
ed forty years ago allows each of the 
states to furnish statues of two of its 
most illustrious citizens, and ot 
the older states have complied with 
this. 


most 


x 2 

Argentina and Chili, through their 
respective ministers in Washington, 
have proposed that the United States 
buy the armored cruisers and battle- 
ships which the two South American 
countries have under construction in 
Europe. By a treaty signed several 
months ago, Argentina and Chili each 
agreed not to inerease its naval 
strength, and to a limited extent, to 
adopt a disarment policy. 


Mr. John T. MeDonough of Albany, 
N. Y., who was Secretary of State un- 
der Governor Roosevelt, and also dur- 
ing Governor Odell’s first term, has 


been appointed Chicf Justice of the 
Philippine Supreme Court, which con- 
sists of four Americans and three na- 
tives. Mr. MeDonough was born in 
Ireland, and is said to be a good prac- 
tical Catholic. 


War, which threatens to involve all 
of Central America, has been pro- 
¢laimed between Guatemala on the one 
hand, and Salvador and Honduras on 
the other. 

A battle is likely to taek place at 
any moment, as Salvador already has 
troops on the frontier, which are facing 
Guatemala’s soldiery. 

Not alone Salvador, TTonduras 
Guatemala are likely to be involved’ in 
the difficulty, but Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica are more or less involved. The 
declaration of war was not unexpected 
and is a direct result of the efforts of 
other Central American powers to aid 
the Guatemalan revolutionists. 


} 
ang 


The President has sent a message to 
Congress announcing that the Mexican 
and Chinese governments have sought 
the co-operation of the United States 
in measures to fix the ratio between 
gold and silver coinage so as to prevent 
the ruinous fluctuation of the white 
metal. Te reeommends that our gov- 
ernment lend its support to this move- 
ment. There is no purpose to restore 
silver as a standard, with free coinage, 
the only object being to agree on an 
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international valuation for it. It. is 
conceded that if a permanent ratio can 
be maintained it will greatly stimulate 
trade between the gold-using and sil- 
ver-using countries. 


Church and School Notes. 


A New York Catholic laymen has 
given $50,000 toward erection of. the 
Paulist Fathers’ Apostolic mission 
house at Washington, on condition 
that $50,000 more be raised before the 
end of the year. 

The land recently purchased by the 
Dominican Fathers for the new noviti- 
ate and scholasticate is being Cleared 
of trees, preparatory to being breken 
for the erection of their new building, 
It will be a very large one, and it is 
expected that it will be ready for oc- 
cupation in the fall of 1904. 

The University has been. officially 
notified of the appointment of the 
Right Rey. Monsignor Denis O’Con- 
nell, D. D., as rector of the University. 
Bishop Conaty will remain in charge 
of the institution until the new rector 
arrives. 


According to the Catholic Directory 
for the year 1902, the total Catholic 
population of the United States was 
10,976,757, which admittedly is an un- 
derstimate. According to the advance 
sheets of the Catholic Directory of the 
Church in America for the year 1903, 





The Rational Method in Reading 


By EDWARD G. WARD 


Late Superintendent of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y.! 








Correct Pronunciation 





Large Vocabulary 
Precise Spelling 





T gives to children in less than 
two years a mastery of English 
that is characterized by :::::: 


Thoughtful Expression 


Instant grasp of new 
and difficult words 
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factory. 





PRIMER. 


FIRST READER. Material: 
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SECOND READER. Material: 
Poetry. Literary and Ethical 
THIRD READER. Material: 
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Material: 
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The World’s Only 


DUSTLESS BRUSH 


at regular price less express charges if entirely satis- 
REDUCES DUST 97 PER CENT. ACTUAL 
TEST MADE BY THE HEALTH DEPT. OF THE CITY 
OF MILWAUKEE. 


The Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

Having thoroughly inspected the workings of 
your dustless brushes, I take pleasure in stating that I consider 
them most valuable for cleaning floors and carpets in a thorough 
manner without the slightest inconvenience from dust. 
especially valuable in the school rooms, and I shall be glad to see 
them in use for that purpose throughout the state. 


Write to-day for a brush on trial. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Company, 


122-124 SYCAMORE STREET, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


== 


DENVER, COLo., June 17, 102. 


They are 


Yours truly, 
HELEN L. GRENFELL, 
State Supt. of Public Instruction. 
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the total Catholic population is 11,- 
289,710 in the United States. To this 
is added 6,565,988 in the Philippines, 
33.000 in Hawaii, 8,000 in Samoa, 
9.000 in Guam and 953,248 in Porto 
Rico, making in all a total of 18,855,- 
951 Catholics now living in territory 
covered by the American flag. 

Further details of the Church’s sta- 
tistics respecting her clergy show that 
there is now “1 eardinal, 13 archbish- 
ops, 86 bishops, 9,748 secular priests, 
3,225 clergy of the regular orders, 10,- 
787 churehes, 7 universities, 71 semin- 
aries, With 3,382 students, 162 boys’ 
colleges, 648 girls’ academies, 3,978 
parochial schools with 963,683 children 
attending them, 257 orphan asylums 
with 37,108 inmates, and 923 > other 
charitable institutions.” 

* ” * 

The 20th day of the present month is 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
election of His Holiness, Pope Leo 
XIIL., to the papal throne; and March 
5 will be the twenty-fifth anniversary 
of his coronation. It will be sixty 
years, the 17th of the current month, 
since he was consecrated titular arch- 
bishop of Damietta; and fifty years, 
next December, since he was proclaim- 
ed cardinal. THe will be ninety-three 
years old on March 2, and he has been 
a priest for sixty-five years. 

* & * 


St. Mary Academy of Notre Dame. 
Ind., has been substantially remember- 


ed by its alumnae. Rooms of every 
sort have been fitted up with luxurios 
furniture, the gifts of graduates from 
the academy. Miss Eugenie Guenther 
and Miss Agnes Ryan, of Chicago, pre- 
sented an onyxard water font and a 
fine statue of Thorwaldsen’s Christ. A 
Navajo rug was given by Mhs. Emer- 
son, of Texas. Miss Agnes Ryan, of 
Chicago, furnished a number of sleep- 
ing rooms, and a considerable quantity 
of costly furniture for general use was 
given by Mrs. J. J. Casey, of Chicago. 


The Pennsylvania State Board of 
Charities has recommended to the leg- 
islature the following Catholic institu- 
tions in Pittsburg: Charity hospital, 
in charge of Sisters of Charity, $50,- 
000 for new buildings, on condition 
that the institution raises $100,000; 
Rosalia Foundling asylum, same order 
of Sisters, $18,000; St. Francis’ Ger- 
man hospital, Sisters of St. Francis, 
$10,000; Merey hospital, Sisters of 
Merey, $140,000. In Erie, St. Vin- 
cent’s hospital, Sisters of St. Joseph, 
$10,000; and in Allegheny, monastery 
of the Good Shepherd, $50,000. 


Sister M. Josephine Cahill, the old- 
est sister in the Dominican community 
at Sinsinawa, Wis., died at Clara’s 
convent Sunday, Feb. 1, in the seven- 
ty-first year of her life and the fifty- 
fifth of hee religious profession. On 
the occasion of her golden jubilee in 
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1898, messages and mementos from all 
parts of the northwest attested how 
widespread was her influence and how 
lasting were the friendships inspired 
by this venerable religious. One of 


the tirst to enter the community, she 
was looked to by every member as_ the 
custodian of its traditions, and the ac- 
curate historian of the early struggles 
that mark all religious foundations. 


At the last meeting of the Indian 
Commissioners at Washington the sub- 
ject of rations for Indian children was 
brought forward, and in the result a 
resolution was adopted on the subject 
to be forwarded to Congress. In this 
it is respeetfully requested that the 
legislature grant the help of rations to 
the Indian Catholic schools, in the 
same way as to the government schools. 
The poor Catholic Indians who desire 
their children to have religious teach- 
ing’ ree, as matters stand now, mosi 
sadly hampered. If they would have 
their bodies fed, they must submit to 
have their souls starved. 


A Catholic layman of New York 
City gave $50,000 last week toward 
building the Apostolic Mission House 
in Washington on condition that $50,- 
000 more be raised within a year. The 
task of raising $250,000 for this new 
venture in American Catholicism has 
been laid on Rev. A. P. Doyle of the 
Paulist Fathers of New York City. 








thinking and accurate speaking. 


dozen. 


Essentials of Algebra......Price $1.10 
New Higher Algebra......Price 1.32 


BOSTON 





300k One, 211 pages...... Price, 35 cents. 


THE WALSH ARITHMETIC 


By JOHN H, WALSH, Superintendent of Schools, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This Arithmetic cuts off all superfluous matter and brings the pupil to the subject proper without annecessary delay and labor. 
the spiral plan, they embody in practical form the best modern ideas on teaching elementary mathematics. 
months by this system than by yeare of study by other methods. Primarv...... 30 cents. 


NEW SHORT COURSE IN DRAWING 


More largely used than any other system of writing, either slant or vertical. 
na, Mississippi, Idaho, Nevada, Delaware, Washington, Oregon and by the cities of New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, Brooklyn, Cleve- 
land, Duluth, Kansas City and hundreds of others. i 


DD. C. HEATH & COMPANY 


Invite the special attention of those interested in the best books for schools 
to the following of their publications which are now in use in a large num- 
ber of the best Catholic schools throughout the country. 


TWO BOOK COURSE IN ENGLISH 


By MARY F. HYDE. 


Already adopted by the states of Indiana, Louisiana, North Carolina and Kansas (Book One), and nine counties of Iowa. 
list for Brooklyn and Philadelphia and adopted by scores of other representative cities, 
best pedagogy in the teaching of elementary English and Grammar, these are easily the best books on the market for developing the power of clear 
Book Two, 228 pages..... Price, GO cents. 


By LANGDON S. THOMPSON, 


Supervisor of Drawing. Jersey City, and Principal of Metropolitan Normal Art School. 

The latest, most practical and educationally the best series now offered for schools. 

Idaho and Oregon and almost universally used in New York State and California. 
Books V-VIII, for the higher grades......Price $175 per dozen. 


THE NATURAL SYSTEM OF VERTICAL WRITING 


By A F.NEWLANTS andR K. ROW. 


Excels in rapidity, simplicity and legibility. 


WELLS’S SERIES OF MATHEMATICS. 


College Algebra..................Price $1.50 
Essentials of Geometry 


Price 1.25 


Scholarly in treatment and in accord with the latest and 


Grammar School 


Adopted for exclusive use in Nevada, Virginia, Kansas 
Books I-IV, for the first four grades .... Price $1.20 per 


Adopted by the states of Virginia, North Carolina, South Caroli- 


Complete Trigonometry 
Academic Arithmetic... 
Descriptive circulars of any of these pulications sent free on request. 


terms given for introduction and exchange. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICACO 


Also on the regular 


Arranged on 
More can be accomplished in a few 
65 cents. 


Price $ .90 
«sock tice 1.90 
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Sister Mary Joseph Newman, of the at St. 
Order of Sisters of Charity, died re- 


deceased religious comes from a note 
Catholic family, having.eight relatives 


priests and sisters in different orders. James’ 


Patrick’s school, 
which she was the 


cently in Philadelphia, aged 55. The the time of her de ath. 


Mg last nails created a panic at its and had no fire protection. 


Chicago, of in the building when the fire started, 
Mother Superior at but all were removed in safety, and are 

quartered in the convents of the city, 
il The institution is outside the city lim. 
It was 


Catholic orphanage at Ben- in charge of the Sisters of Merey. 
* 


She was a woman of great piety and son, Neb., a suburb of Omaha, and de- # 
attainments, and was noted for her stroyed the north wing of the building, The Chicago correspondent of The 


charity. She entered the order 30 vears 
ago at Emmitsburg, and was stationed insured. One 


causing a loss of about $35,000, partly 
hundred children were 


Popular Educator (Boston) reports 
that out of one hundred candidates for 
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adapted to their needs’ 
merits. 
easy books to study. 
is welcomed and full information will be given. 


Office Methods and Practical Bookkeeping 
Modern Business Speller 

New Business Arithmetic 

Lyons’ Commercial Law 


Are making a large use of our list of commercial text books. 
Our desire is to make all schools and teachers. teaching commercial branches, familiar with their 
They are all arranged with due regard to the proper pedagogy involved and are easy books to teach as well as 
Teachers will have no difficulty in teaching from them the first time. The correspondence of schools 


The following are a few of our titles that are already in extensive use in religious schools: 


Those who know them, use them, and find tees perfectly 


Lessons in Pitman Phonography 
Lessons in Munson Phonography 
Complete Typewriter Instructor 


ADDRESS THE NEAREST OFFICE 





1133 Broadway 


POWERS & LYONS, 


24 Adams Street 
CHICAGO 


723 Market St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 





NEW YORK 








CLASS PINS 


IN LARGE VARIETY 
MADE NEATLY AND AT 
LOW PRICES « & 


Complete Illustrated Catalogue 
sent on application. 


EMPLE 
* json ws 


_ The Lipman 
Supply House 


No. 56 Fifth Avenue 
Second Floor 
Chicago, fl. 





Wright's Civil Government of the United States and 


Wright’s Constitution of Wisconsin 
COMBINED IN ONE BOOK. 


Is the best work on civi] government for Wisconsin schools 
and is generally used in them. 

Remember that the Constitution of the United States and 
the Constitution of Wisconsin are required by law to be taught 
in all public schools in the state. This law is not complied 
with by a book on civil government which does not explain 
the Constitution of both the State and the United States tully. 
Wright's book does this. 


Bes Send for complete list of School Books, with 
prices, published by the 


Midland Publishing Co., 


21 East Wilson St., Madison, Wis. 











During the past tix months the 
foll: wing Catholic Schouls hava 
purchased one of our cabinets: 


Academy of Our Lady of Angels, 
[HOWNAPOUS = Elmira; St. Joseph’s Academy, 
Lockport; St. Gabriel’s Academy, 
New York City; St. Francis School. 
Dyersville, lowa; Insfitute of Holy 
Angels, Fort Lee; St. Benedict's 
College, Newark ; Academ; of Our 
Lady of the Sacred Heart. Corsi- 
cany, Texas; St. Joseph’s Acade- 
my, Sherman, Texas; Academy of 
the Sacred Heart, Waco, Texas. 


ELL 
aa ents 


Get our prices on Chemi- 
cals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Marval Training Supplies, 
Pictures and Casts for De- 
coration. 


Warre FOR (ATALOGUE 


Try the Columbia Micrometer, measures one-half inch by thous- 
andths, $2.90. 

Columbia Program Clock will be ready in October, made on an 
entirely new plan, complete, $30.00, 


COLUMBIA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 
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Youcan save money almission to the Normal school or as 
by buying Text one a "iti . 
Books—New or 2nd Cadets, sixty-two passed, of whom for- 
—- hand of ty-five were graduates of the parochial 
Cc. M. BARNES CO., schools hairy 
Wholesale Booksellers, . 
106, 108, 110 & 112 Wabash Ave., Each ¢hureh in the diocese of Du- 
CH'CAGO. !LL- buque will hereafter be assessed for the 
support of St. Francis Orphanage ot 
LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY that city. Heretofore this institution 


Un on Stock Yards, Chicago, 











~ SUPPLY was upported by voluntary contribu- With its thousands of miles of perfectly equiped 
INJTITUTION tions. As the orphans were always ac- road reaches the most important points in 
WITH ALL KINDS OF cepted without a word and cared for by Miinois, Iowa, Wisconsin, Northern: Michigan, 


Beef Tenderloins, Rolls, » ae a j "20 sceteaitainn . — . Minnesota, North and South Dakota, 
MEATS | Sirloin str:ps, Sirloin the SUMERS: 1 Wa deemed that as th Nebraska and Wyoming. 
j Butts, etc., a specialty. diocese was getting the benefit the var- 
An illustrated booklet, ‘Libby’s Boneless Cuts of 


Beef,” mailed on application. ious churches should contribute their SOLID VESTIBULED TRAINS 


ro rata share for the support of the 
pro P} 
50 YEARS’ untfortunates, Between Chicago and St. Paul, Minneapo- 


ae lis, Council Bluffs, Omaha, Denver and 
EXPERIENCE ~~  s Portland, 








Very Rev. Dr. J. A. Zahm, provin- 


cial of the congregation of the Iloly FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


‘ye 19 2 oi se * y ey s . em. 
Cross in Amer ica, and whose he adquar Between Chicago, Council Bluffs, Omaha, 
ters are at Notre Dame, Ind., has lefi Denver and Portland. 


for Paris to leek after the interests of TH H 
TRADE Marks his Order in France, which is liable ROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
ESIGNS to confiscation at the hands of the Between Chicago and San Francisco with- 
CopyricHTs &c. French government out Change. 
Anyone sending a sketch and Geseription may 5 ° 


quickly ascertain our opinion free w ether an * * SUPERB DINING CARS, 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- é P J : F Ticket Ti T ; a 
tions strictly confidential. HANDBOOK on Patents An industrial school for Catholic or Tickets, Time Tables ard full infor- 
sent free. Oldest agency for securinz patents, > * rs mation apply to Agents 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive boys will be established in Granby, 
special notice, without charge, in the 


- . Holyoke, Mass., this spring and_ the 
Scientific American. deaseaiaiiiany allan nay will ren CHICAGO & NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY, 


: Or address the Gen’! Pass. and Ticket Ag’ 
A handsomely illustrated weekly. Jargest ctr. charge, are expected in Holyoke Mareh at Chicago. ii 
enlation of any scientific journal. ‘erms, a | : : ont ee 
year; four months, $1. Sala by all newsdealers. 1. The school will be the gift of Rev. en +: ace 


MUNN & Co 36 ft Broadway, New York Charles Crevier, who has contemplated 3d Vice-President, TM. 
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Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D.C. this generous act for many years. Chicago. 


HE TARR & McMURRY 
GEOGRAPHIES © << 


ere is a series of Geographies that will APPEAL WITH EXCEPTIONAL FORCE 

to the teachers’ who are anxious to be progressive, and meet the de- 
mands of their pupils for something INIERESTING, PRACTICAL. and 
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Some of our Recent Adoptions in Wisconsin 


Fond du Lac, Kaukauna, St. Patrick's Convent, Neenah. 
Platteville Normal, Washburn, Manitowoc, 

New London Training School, Boscobel, Ripon, 

Manitowoc Training School, Delavan, Sheboygan Falls. 
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“Your Tarr & McMurry Geograpties please me very much. The subject 
is not handled in the cold monotonous way so prevalent in the ordinary 
school geography The description of the varied industries of our country 
and of other lands, has a certain charm, which cannot fail to appeal to the 
average scholar. The discussion of the physiography and activity of great 
trade centers is worthy of especial commendation. I think the lists of 
reference books very valuable.”’ 








JOHN J. FINAN, 
22d Primary School, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
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The Sisters of Loretto in Kansas 
have awarded a contract for the erec- 
tion of a new institution in the sub- 
urbs of that city. It is estimated that 
the cost of the same will be $200,000, 


The ¢ olored Oblate Sisters of Prov- 
idence, whose motherhouse is in Balti- 
more, Mr., have opened a branch house 
in Havana, Cuba; and Sister M. Fran- 
Fieldien, the superior, reports 152 


cis 
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Rev. Philip R. McDevitt, superin- 
tendent of parish schools in the Phil- 
adelphia archdiocese, has gone abroad, 
to make special studies of the school 
systems of England and Ireland. 


An orphan asylum to cost $50,00 is 
to be erected at Marquette, Mich., by 
the diocese of Marquette and Sault 
Ste. Marie. <A site of forty acres in 
the north addition to the city has been 
purchased by Bishop Eis. 


Four Ursuline nuns have gone trom 
Braban to India,’on the invitation of 
the archbishop of Culeutta, to assist in 
edueational work. Among them is an 
English girl, a convert. 

* +t * 

Two of the Rhodes scholarships have 
been awarded by the Rhodesia govern- 
ment to two Catholic students of the 
Jesuit college at Buluwayo, and it is 
said that these were among the first 
awards made in South Africa. 


dav scholars and a number of boarders. 





The Catholic Reading Circle Manual 


By HUMPHREY J. DESMOND, 


Author of ‘““Mooted Questions of History,’’ ‘““fhe Church and 
the Law,” “Chats within the Fold,,’ etc. etc, 


—— NEW IDEA — 
BLACKBOARDS 


SEMELROTH ENDLESS BAND. 
FLEXIBLE. NEW IDEA PLATE. 
SCREEN AND BLACKBOARD COM- 
BINED. 
KINDERGARTEN SLATED CLOTH 
AND SUPPLIES. 
BANNERS, BADGES, ETC. 


Buy a Good Typewriter from us for $5.00. 








This is the first and only book of its kind published. It 
tells how to form and conduct reading circles, and presents 
lines of work and suggestive programs. The following are 
chapter topics: 

Our Reading Circles, 

Ways and Means, 

Messages from the Leaders, 
A Symposium, 

Constitution and By-Laws— 
Two Forms, 

Some Actual Programs, 

Lines of Work, 


A Current Topic Club, 

A Monthly Novel Club, 

The Best Novels, 

Travel Studies, 

The Summer School, 
Matters of Public Spirit, 

A Minimum Catholic Library, 
The Reading Habit, 





Send for Mlustrated Catalog, F, 


AMERICAN BLACKBOARD CO. 


1516 Locust Street, ST. LOUIS MO. 


Price, per Copy 50 Cents. 
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The Mother Tongue Book 111 


THe Evements oF EnNcLisH COMPOSITION 
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of the Mother Series have within a short time been very generally adopted in all parts of the 
country. 

















This extensive introduction of these earlier books on language, grammar and elementary 
composition has created a demand for a work on composition for high school grades based on the 
principles exemplified in Books I and II. 


Book iit 


presents many novel features which have proved of great utility in teaching English Composi- 
tion. Although it belongs to the Mother Tongue Series it may be used independently in any high 
school or academy. 
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